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La Marque rose. 


WHAT THE ROSE CAN DO 





BY JESSIE JULIET KNOX 


“But soft! what light through 
yonder window breaks.” 


HE old saying that “when pov- 
erty comes in at the door, love 
flies out at the window” surely 

could not apply in California, for 
so beautiful are the doorways, 
touched by the artist—Nature— 
that poverty, real poverty, cannot 


come in, and so exquisite are the 
windows, and so rare are they with 
perfumed loveliness, that Cupid 
could neither fly in nor out, but just 
remain in the delicious shelter of its 
fioral radiance. It is not such a 
hardship in this summer land if, for 
any reason, one must remain in- 
doors, for the air is so balmy that 
one may always have some windows 
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and doors open, and through them 
even the weary invalid may catch 
the rarest vistas of color and bloom, 
and revel in the myriad delights of 
the floral world. They are always 
beautiful, whether seen from the 
exterior or interior, and are always 
fragrant and pure. 

Windows were originally made 
for the mere admission of light and 
air, and there was no attempt to 


Glass began to be used in private 
houses in England as early as 1180, 
and in France in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

The doorways of the middle ages 
gave scope to the richest embellish- 
ment, being often adorned with 
scuptured saints and grotesque 
forms, historical and astronomical. 
But man’s highest perfection of art 
is nothing compared to the richness 








White Lady Banksia. 


convert them into things of beauty. 
In the second century after Christ, 
windows were made of horn, and 
according to some, there are traces 
of glass windows having been used 
in Pompeii, but the first indisputable 
mention of glass windows is ‘made 
by Gregory of Tours, in the fourth 
century of our era, who speaks of 
church windows of colored glass. 





of window and doorway, evolved 
from the hand of the great artist— 
Nature—as seen in the perfect clime 
of California. The love of flowers 
is inherent in all women and most 
men. It beautifies life and betters 
conditions for humanity, bringing 
forth the nobler part of one’s nature. 
Every flower is a silent téacher of 
the doctrine of the beautiful, and 
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where flowers bloom, evil thoughts 
perish to a great extent, for the two 
will not easily assimilate. 


“Some one had placed upon my 
window sill a tiny, crystal cup, 
And in it-lay a single white sweet 

blossom of the May.” 


In’ California it is always May, 
and one may look from the window 


let the soul drink in the sweetness 
of it all. Winter wears the garb of 
summer, and nature laughs ‘the 
glad year round. 

Looking out from these perfumed 
doors and windows one may always 
see the purple outline of mountain 
and foothill, and flowers of every 
name and hue, lifting their cups to 
the tender breeze, while through the 
lattice comes always the song of 





Beauty of Glazewood or “Hester” rose. 


or doorway any day in the whole 
year and revel in a sea of bloom. 
If not one blossom, it will be an- 
other, for there is never a dearth of 
flowers, and the vistas from within 
are always beautiful. 

The rooms are always scented 
with the sighs blown from a rose 
spray, or some of its sweet sisters, 
for here there is nothing to do but 





birds. In this land the opening of 
door and window always means the 
unveiling of a beautiful picture. It 
may be a palm) garden, waving its 
great fingers; a mass of gorgeous 
flowers; an old mission, with pic- 
turesque red tiling; a glimpse of the 
blue and dimpled Pacific; a fairy 
land of fruit and blossom. It may 
be any of these, and many more; 
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but here the floral goddess is more 
lavish of her beauties in April and 
May than at any other time, and it is 
then that the windows and doorways 
burst into masses of color and 
bloom and fragrance. 

In their leafy bowers the wild- 
birds nest, feeling secure’ in 
their cloistered sanctity, and one 
may always be thrilled with the 
melody of their songs. 

There are all kinds of flowers over 
doors and windows—the passion 
flower and clematis, with their 
starry blossoms; the omnipresent 
and abundant smilax, with its ten- 
der ropes of green; clinging ivy; 
the heavy, fragrant beauty of helio- 
trope, which in this climate often 
shades a veranda fifteen feet from 
the ground. Hydrangeas, which 
grow to magnificent height and size; 
fuschia and ivy geranium; our old- 
fashioned friends, honey suckle and 
jessamine. 

All—all are here, but it is con- 
ceded by every one that the queen 


—the royal queen of window and 


doorway, is the rose. Of every 
name and hue, and in vistas of vivid 
color, they fill the air with their 
all-permeating fragrance, full of 
subtle and romantic suggestion. 
Here the blood red rose, thé queen 
of love, and all her royal retinue, 
glow beneath the crystafline sun- 
light. 

The legends of history interweave 
the rose with the palmy days of 
Rome and Greece. The classic rev- 
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els were incomplete without giving 
it a prominent position: The an- 
cient Romans called the white rose 
the “earth star,” and decorations in 
which it prevailed always gave a 
hint of silence. Also in the fabulous 
receptions given to Mark Antony, 
the grand salon was carpeted with 
roses, eighteen inches _ deep—a 
votive offering of the bloom of Love. 

Nero expended a hundred thou- 
sand dollars for roses to decorate 
a single feast, and the classic laurel 
a chaplet of roses, crowning poets, 
orators and victors. 

And so, life passed in a perfect 
climate, where love and gentleness 
have draped window and doorway 
with their perfumed beauty and 
have hung their satin banners upon 
the outer walls, must partake of 
their sweetness and purity to some 
extent, and receive the impress of 
such environment. The poetic ele- 
ment is not wanting in any of these 
rose garlanded entrances, for here 
beauty is a_ birth-right, and her 
kingdom a_ perennial one. This 
floral beauty is far superior to 
architectural, for it grows in silence, 
and is fashioned without sound of 
the hammer. 

Oily one thing we lack, if lack it 
can be called. We have no “last rose 
of summer.” 

Perhaps for that reason we may 
sometimes fail to appreciate the 
completeness and perfection of our 
blossom-crowned doorways and win- 
dows in this world of roses. 





































WOMAN’S WORK IN MUNICH 





BY RUSSELL HARPER 


OMAN’S sphere of activ- 
ity in the mad rush for ex- 
istence seems to daily 

broaden. Not so many years ago 
female stenographers were a curi- 
osity, and the passer-by paused in 
open-mouthed wonder to gaze on 
the young women whose delicate 
fingers travel with lightning-like 
speed over the key-board. The revo- 
lution soon spread, and now almost 
every occupation known to man has 
its female representatives. The but- 
cher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker have to look to their work, 
lest their fair competitors crowd 
them out of the field. This order of 
things is so marked in Munich, the 
capital. of Bavaria, that women are 
found doing manual labor of the 
most strenuous character in the 
streets of the old city. 

What would be the reader’s sur- 
prise, when on the way to his office 
in the morning, should he chance to 
see a woman standing at a switch 
in the center of traffic and directing 
a continuous line of electric cars to 
their different tracks? Then by 
walking further, supposing he 
should see a figure in petticoats 
sweeping vigorously in the street, 
unmindful of the heavy trucks thun- 
ddring over the cobblestones? 
Would he not rub his eyes and pinch 
himself, uncertain as to whether he 
was yet awake? 

But women sweep the streets and 
switch the cars in Munich, and long 
ago the residents ceased to look on 
them as an infringement of every- 
day usage. 

InMiunich there are many street 
junctions, where the electric cars 
branch off in all directions. On 
each of these stations stands a wo- 


man, whose duty it is to see that 
the cars arrive on time and that 
each takes its track in the prescribed 
order. With switching-rod in one 
hand, and with her nickel watch in 
the other, she awaits the cars, and 
with deft fingers turns the steel rail 
that sends them off to all parts of 
the city. She does her work with- 
out disarranging a hair pin, and no 
matter how heavy be the traffic, she 
never loses her presence of mind. 
Impatient motormen, whose _ cars 
are late, arrive at the switch, and 
clang their bells, attempting to at- 
tract the attention of the switch- 
woman ; but she heeds them not, go- 
ing methodically about her work, 
and giving no car the right of way, 
unless so ordered by her superiors. 
It would take more than the clang- 
ing of a motorman’s bell to destroy 
the calm of the Munich  switch- 
woman. 

It is not difficult for a Bavarian 


woman to obtain this kind of em-. 


ployment, for there are so many 
junctions in Munich, but the wages 
tend to discourage those who apply 
for the positions. The street rail- 
way system is owned and operated 
by the city, and the officials in 
charge have seen fit to offer very 
small remuneration in return for a 
day’s work. By attending strictly 
to her duties during eight hours of 
the day, a woman can make the 
equivalent of $17 a month at the 
switch. The officials have refused 
to pay more, and this is what led 
to employing women. When the 
system was first installed, the posi- 
tions were open to men, but they re- 
fused to accept the responsibility 
and work of eight hours a day in re- 
turn for such meagre pay. The offi- 
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Cleaning the street-car track. 


cials stood firm, and would not in- 
crease the amount, so. women were 
placed in charge of the switches. 
This innovation excited great inter- 
est at the start, but it was not long 
until the easy-going Bavarians 
ceased to give the workers a second 
glance. The women were thorough- 
ly schooled in their duties before 
being permitted to handle the 
switching-rod alone; but as_ they 
showed a natural aptitude for the 
work from the start, it was not long 
until the officials were congratulat- 
ing themselves that circumstances 
had compelled them to give the 
places to women. 

A girl who has passed her eigh- 
teenth year is eligible for appoint- 
ment, but there is no age limit to 
restrict those who wish to take up 
the work, providing they have dis- 
carded short skirts or have not taken 
on the infirmities of old age. Dressed 
in a dark skirt, with waist of a light, 
serviceable material, and with a 
highly-colored apron to protect her 
costume from the dust of the street, 
the switchwoman is prepared for 
work. The only means of distin- 
guishing .her from other Bavarian 
women is by the badge on her hat, 
which gives her number and the 
district in which she is stationed. 
The city furnishes this badge, which 
is used as a mark of identification. 


Woman’s Work in Munich. 


| the passing of cars. 
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At some of the junctions the traf- 
fic is very light, and the switch- 
women have long intervals between 
During these 
spare moments the employee leaves 
her station in the street, and sits 
at the curbstone, where she has pro- 
vided herself with a wooden bench. 
An occasional policeman saunters 
along and stops to pass the time of 
day and to exchange bits of gossip 
gleaned from the street. But when 
alone the switchwoman is never idle. 
Her fingers are always busy during 
these intermissions; it may be a 
dress for baby at home, or a pair of 
stockings being knitted for the head 
of the family. As she sits on her 
little bench and awaits the clang- 
ing of the motorman’s bell to an- 
nounce the approach of the next car, 
she seems to make up in a way for 
her lack of home life. She permits 
her imagination to have full play, 
and the hot and dusty street seems 
to pass out of her mind. For a 
moment she forgets it all. She lis- 
tens to the click of her knitting 
needles, and hums a little song. She 
is content for the moment, but— 
clang! clang! clang! in the distance. 
Another motorman’s bell. She 
places her knitting down on the 
bench, and with a sigh of regret 
rises from her revery to the more 





A switchwoman at work. 

































































A sweeper on the residence streets. 


laborious task of switching a rei 
car, green light, on track 2. 

Many of the women are married, 
and their husbands work at trades in 
which the remuneration is not much 
better than that paid by the city to 
the switchwomen. The wages of 
both husband and wife are pooled 
at the end of the month, which per- 
mits them to live and raise their 
family without suffering all the 
hardships that usually fall to the lot 
of the laboring classes in Europe. 
Many of the women have been left 
husbandless through accident or 
sickness, and with a large family de- 
pendent upon them for their daily 
bread. Then it is that hardship and 
self-denial fall to the lot of the 
switchwoman. Work as hard as 
she will, be as faithful to her duties 
as possible, and yet she cannot see 
one gleam of hope for the bettering 
of her condition in the future. She 
must struggle on, raise her family on 
the equivalent of $17 a month, and 
when age compels her to lay aside 
the switching-rod, she must look to 
her children for support. No won- 
der that when this poor woman 
hears the magic word ‘America’ 
her eyes brighten and she whispers 
its syllables one after the other, 
dwelling on each with a longing in 
her voice that plainly speaks her 
mind. 
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Munich is noted throughout Eu- 
rope for its clean streets. Even 
the American tourists in their mad 
rush through the Old World have 
remarked the cleanliness of the capi- 
tal’s thoroughfares. This orderly 
appearance is due to the hand of 
woman, for a brigade in petticoats, 
with shovels, brooms and wheelbar- 
rows, attend to the cleaning of the 
“streets. 2 ne 

Like the positions held by the 
switchwoman, those of the sweepers 
are not difficult to obtain. All it re- 
quires is a strong pair of arms, and 
if the back will stand a day’s labor 
that starts at 4 a. m. and ends at 
6 p. m, the applicant is then accept- 
able to the municipality. The 
Sweepers receive the same pay as 
the switchwomen, but the work of 
the former is much more laborious. 
The city provides a shovel, a broom 
and a wheelbarrow. Long before } 
the sun is up the sweepers are in 
the streets, tidying things up before 
the rush of the day begins. Then 
comes the mad turmoil of the day— 
heavy trucks, cumbersome automo- 
biles, bicyclists and pedestrians—all 
mixed together to form a deafening 
din in the streets. In the thick of 
this noise the sweeper dodges in and 
out at her work, her skirts often 
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A street sweeper with her primitive wheel 
barrow. 





Woman’s Work in Munich. 


A switch woman with her knitting. 


brushed by the wheels of passing 
vehicles. She goes about her task as 
if she were in a home, arranging tfe 
furniture and searching for the last 
particle of dust. 

When the clock strikes nine, the 
sweepers lay aside their brooms and 
shovels and partake of a light break- 
fast, made up of a few slices of cold 
sausage and a liter of beer. Beer 
takes the place of water in Munich, 
and therefore the sweepers can 
afford a few liters of it each day. 
After a rest of a few minutes the 
sweepers return to their brooms and 
shovels, and work until the noon 
hour. 
the sweepers in the fullness of their 
joy. How they look forward to this 
one hour of recreation! Then they 
can meet around a clothless table 
in a beer garden and exchange spicy 
bits of gossip in street sweeping cir- 
cles. More sausage and beer are 
in order, and during this short hour 
the sweepers take their only pleas- 
ure. They lead a hard life, in which 
happiness is nearly an unknown 
quantity. Many of them have small 
children, who during the day are 
cared for by Sisters of the Catholic 
church. When the day’s toil is over 
the mothers call at the convent for 
their children, and then return to 
their homes. 

Though the majority of the sweep- 


Then it is that one can see — 


ers are coarse and mannish, and of- 
ten drink to excess to forget their 
struggles in the street, yet to see 
them in their homes is a surprise. 
One should naturally expect to find 
their habitations reeking in filth and 
squalor, but such is not the case. In- 
stead you find them in the best of 
order and scrupulously clean. Clean- 
liness is a trait ever present in the 
Bavarian woman, no matter how 
laborious and dirty may be her work 
of the day, she can never go to sleep 
knowing that her home is not in the 
best of order. The faces of many of 
the sweepers show the hard life they 
lead. Deep-drawn lines furrow their 
brows, their scraggy gray hair a 
mass of disorder and filth from the 
dust and dirt of the street. Their 
hands are twice the size they should 
be and cracked and scarred from 
toil. To see the sweeper at her work 
or drinking with her kind in the beer 
gardens, one forms a wrong opinion 
of her worth. Go to her home in 
the evening, after she has put aside 
the broom and shovel; see her in 
her scrupulously clean quarters with 
her children about her, and_ then 
your opinion changes. She is as 
methodical in her vices as in her 
home. She has put aside a certain 
portion of the day for pleasure, and 
never exceeds the time limit. 


A group of sweepers during the noon hour. 
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What a picture of depravity the 
sweeper forms as she stands in the 
center of the street with her shovel 
in one hand and the other raised in 
rage at a passing vehicle that has 
all but run her down. You close 
your ears to escape the string’ of 
vituperation hurled in the direction 
of those who excited her wrath. 
Then see this same woman in her 
home after the day’s work. A crust 
of bread and a liter of beer make up 
the evening meal, while at her feet 
play the little ones who at times 
pause in their mad frolic to look up 
into a face on which shines a deep 
mother-love. 
















We have our sweat-shops and 
other eye-sores yet in America, but 
legislation is fast relegating them 
to the past. Metaphorically speak- 
ing, American women of the 
humblest class live in palaces when 
comparing their lot to that of their 
sisters in Bavaria. Public sentiment 
in America is strongly against 
women taking up man’s labor, but 
in Munich not only the residents, 
but the Government itself, encour- 
ages the women to cast aside their 
niceties of sex and bare their arms 
and bend their backs at tasks that 
rightfully should be. executed by 
men. 





IDEALS 


BY ELLIS REED 


Out of a mist of dim fancies 

That crowd on our wondering brain, 

Our dreams and our hopes and our ideals 

Glide past in an unbroken train; 

And we pause as we note how their features 
Trace some silent prayer of our heart, 

And we stretch forth our arms with a yearning— 
But they softly and slowly depart. 


And we knoW when they’re gone, they’re but visions 
Not fitting this world that we tread, 
And we sigh as we read the old legend: 


“Ideals are but hopes that are dead 


hed 


For our dream of a friend wakes a standard 
We dream that same friend must achieve. 
Too often he fails—and he passes— 

But the “Standard” an Ideal will leave. 
And we build it an altar of Memory 


And hold it forever above, 


As we measure the Pigmies of Passion 
On the lines of this child of our love. 


And yet, should we weep when they fail us? 
Not they, but ourselves, are misled! 
Just take at their best whom God sends us. 


“Ideals are but dreams that are dead!” 














PRAEMONITUS-PRAEMUNITUS 





BY COMTE LA CHASSE’ 


An essay describing the evolution 
of the defenses of San Francisco, 
from a primitive Indian fort to the 
most scientifically defended post on 
the continent. 





OREWARNED), forearmed, as 
expressed by the Latin caption 
of this treatise, was the watch- 

word of the early settlers of San 


Francisco, and an efficacious mode 
of forewarning was the constructing 
of the adobe fort and stockade that 
formed the defenses of the primitive 
lay-clerical-military inhabitants, Not 
for long, however, were these rudi- 
mentary fortifications deemed effica- 
cious against a possible foe, and this 
conviction was the more forcibly 
impressed on the Government offi- 
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Defenses of San Francisco. 
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cials because of the richly-laden ves- 
sels that plied between San Fran- 
cisco and the peoples outside the 
imaginary barrier of the Golden 
Gate. To render this fancied obsta- 
cle a real one, the construction of 
the old brick fort at Fort Point was 
commenced and completed, and, 
doubtless, was gazed upon by the 
inhabitants and immigrants with 
wondering awe. 

This was the nucleus, however, 
around which, as time lapsed and 
necessity manifested their need, 
grew and ramified what are probably 
to-day the most perfect, effective 
and ingenious defenses of any har- 
bor on the continent of the United 
States. Of the location of the sub- 
marine mines and their potentiality 
it is impracticable to write because 
nothing can be found out concern- 
ing them but of the system of forts 
encircling the bay the following map 
will efficiently locate the integers: 

By references to the map it 
will readily be seen that the first 
defense on the southerly side of the 
bay is Fort Miley, near Point Lo- 
bos, which has two batteries, Ches- 
ter and Livingston; then the Pre- 
sidio is the next military reservation 
and post on the same shore line and 
here is situated Fort Winfield Scott 
—the old Fort Point, whose antique 
armament has been replaced by wea- 
pons of modern construction and 
demonstrated efficiency—and at the 
Presidio are located batteries Bald- 
win, Blaney, Boutelle, Cranston, 
Crosby, Godfrey, Howe, Lancaster, 
Saffold, Sherwood, Slaughter, Stot- 
senburg and Chamberlin. 

Prior to the inauguration of the 
Spanish-American war, the normal 
garrison at the Presidio and sub- 
sidiary posts was some I,200 troops, 
and these were principally infantry 
with a small proportion of cavalry 
and artillery, the latter augmented 
from time to time as the need for 
manning the ordnance installed be- 
came clamorous. At the time of 
the Spanish-American war the 


troops at the Presidio were main- 
tained at an average of 6,500 as the 
garrison for the post itself, and 
through that post, and by the mili- 
tary executive and administrative 
departments of the Department of 
California, were handled, equipped 
and transferred to the Philippines 
one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand men, the average number of 
casual troops that were customarily 
encamped at the Presidio being from 
fifteen to twenty thousand. Thus 
the Presidio is extremely advan- 
tageous as an offensive as well as 
defensive post, as its utilization for 
the mobilization and shipment of 
these large numbers of troops dis- 
plays, and with the experience 
gained during this exigent service 
much larger bodies could now be 
handled more efficaciously and 
promptly. The garrison at the Pre- 
sidio and subordinate posts at pres- 
ent comprehends some four thou- 
sand men, and is principally artil- 
lery, the post being the headquar- 
ters of the Artillery District of San 
Francisco; the Presidio garrison it- 
self comprehending about 2,000 
troops, and the remaining posts as 
follows: Fort Mason, 150 men; 
Fort McDowell, 325 men; Camp of 
Recruits and Casuals at Angel 
Island, 300 men; Alcatraz Island, 
350 men; Fort Miley, 250 men; Fort 
Baker, 350 men; Benicia Barracks, 
215 men, and, customarily, at the 
Presidio General Hospital, 170 men 
and troops transitorily at the Pre- 
sidio, 1,000 men. 

The garrisons at the various posts 
where the artillery defenses are 
located should be augmented by at 
least 50 per cent, and the personnel 
of the soldiers should be advanced 
by the increase of their pay whereby 
men would be induced to enlist who 
have a more scientific education, the 
matter of manning the marvelously 
intricate and delicate mechanism of 
the present ordnance demanding 
mathematic ability and applied tech- 
nical skill. With the present troops 
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at these posts, a siege of long dura- 
tion would wear them out physi- 
cally, their unremittent tour of duty 
necessary to be performed would be 
so exhaustive, exigent service mak- 
ing the forts short-handed. 

‘The next post en tour around the 
bay is Fort Mason (at Black Point) 
where is Battery Burnham; then 
Angel Island, known also as the 
Depot of Recruits and Casuals, and 
having Fort McDowell as the mili- 
tary entrepot, and Batteries Drew, 
Ledyard and Wallace. On this 
island also is the quarantine station 
and camp, and Alcatraz Island has 
communication with this post by 
telephone. Alcatraz Island is sim- 
ply a prison post, with a capacity 
for three hundred prisoners, and is 
also what is known as a “saluting 
station,” where salutes are fired on 
the arrival of any individuals or 
ships in the bay who are entitled by 
national or international law to re- 
ceive this honor. The formidable- 
looking but really inefficacious guns 
that frowned from Alcatraz (guns 
always frown) have been dismantled 
and disposed of. 

The next, post in the riparian rou- 
tine is Fort Baker, located at Lime 
Point, and there situated are Bat- 
teries Duncan, Kirby, Spencer, 
Wagner and Bates. Contiguous 
thereto is Fort Barry at Point 
Bonita, and the latter has Alexander, 
Mendell, Guthrie, O’Rorke and 
Rathbone as its batteries. These 
were accounted as one post until 
December 27, 1904, when general 
orders from the War Department 
divided the military reservation at 
Fort Baker into two forts by the 
true north and south line running 
through Point Diablo. The eastern 
portion to retain the name of Fort 
Baker and the western portion 
(known as Point Bonita) to be 
named Fort Barry. 

Some years since there was some 
pneumatic or dynamite guns care- 
fully sheltered and hidden from 
espionage at the l’residio. In the 
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language of the lamented Jim Fisk: 
“They have gone where the wood- 
bine twineth.” The fiasco of the 
Vesuvius during the Spanish- 
American war will suggest the ex- 
pediency for this action. 

The officers who have been in 
command of the military headquar- 
ters at San Francisco during the 
various changes made in the fortifi- 
cations and the mutations of depart- 
mental or divisional authority, so 
far as can be learned are: Brigadier- 
General Stephen W. Kearny, from 
February to May 31, 1847; R. B. 
Mison, Colonel First Dragoons, 
May 31, 1847 to April 13, 1848; Ben- 
net Riley, Lieutenant-Colonel Sec- 
ond Infantry, Brevet Brigadier Gen- 
eral from April 13, 1848, to Febru- 
ary 23, 1849; Persifor F. Smith, 
Colonel Mounted Riflemen, Brevet 
Major General, U. S. Army, from 
February 23, 1849, to April 15, 1851; 
Washington Seawell, Major Second 
Infantry, from April 29, 1851, to July 
9, 1851; Ethan A. Hitchcock, Colonel 
Second Infantry, Brevet Brigadier 
General, from July 9, 1851, to Octo- 
ber, 1853; Major General John E. 
Wool, February 17, 1854, to Febru- 
ary 10, 1857; Thomas F. Fauntleroy, 
Colonel First Dragoons, from Feb- 
ruary 19, 1857, to April 29, 1857; 
Newman S. Clarke, Colonel Sixth 
Infantry, Brevet Brigadier General, 
from Apri! 29, 1857, to October 31, 
1858; Benjamin I. Beall, Lieutenant 
Colonel First Dragoons, from Octo- 
ber 17, 1860, to January 14, 1861; 
Albert S. Johnson, Colonel Second 
Cavalry, Brevet Brigadier General, 
from January 14, 1861, to April 25, 
1861; Edwin B. Sumner, Brigadier 
General, U. S. Army, from April 25, 
1861, to October 17, 1861; George 
Wright, Colonel Ninth Infantry, 
Brevet Brigadier General of Volun- 
teers, from October 17, 1861, to July 
1, 1864; Irvin McDowell, Brigadier 
General U. S. Army, from July 1, 
1864, to August 30, 1865; Major 
General Henry W. Halleck, from 
August 30, 1865, to June 1, 1869; 
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Major General George H. Thomas, 
from June 1, 1869, to March 2, 1870; 
Major General John M. Schofield, 
from March 2, 1870, to July 1, 1876; 
Major General John Pope, Novem- 
ber 30, 1883, to March 16, 1886; 
Major General Oliver O. Howard, 
April 17, 1886, to November 26, 
1888; Major General Nelson As 
Miles, November 26, 1888, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1890; Brigadier General 
John Gibbon, September 1, 1890, to 
April 20, 1891. Major General Jas. 
W.. Forsyth subsequently com- 
manded here, as did Major General 
William R. Shafter, Major General 
Robert P. Hughes, Major General S. 
B. Mi Young, and Major General 
Arthur MacArthur. mi 

On January 15, 1904, the Pacific 
Division, embracing the Department 
of the Columbia and the Department 
of California, was formed and Major 
General Arthur MacArthur placed 
in command. General MacArthur 
was ordered on detached service dur- 
ing the present year, and Brigadier 
General Francis Moore had com- 
mand from February 15 to April 6, 
1905, being relieved on the latter 
aate by Brigadier-General Frederick 
Funston (who had been ordered in 
command of the Division of Califor- 
nia), and he in turn was relieved in 
command of the Division by Major 
General Samuel S. Sumner on May 
I, 1905. 

But to revert to the question of 
the defenses. When one’s mind re- 
curs to artillery practice with large 
guns a picture arises of swarthy 
men with handkerchiefs knotted 
about their brows, very much un- 
clothed, bespattered with buckets of 
gore from their companions, who 
are prostrated about the pieces of 
ordnance minus all sorts of limbs, 
and the “heroes behind the gun” 
swearing strange oaths anent shiv- 
ering their timbers and _ blasting 
their toplights, but always with the 
lanyard in hand, fondly smacking 
the breech of the gun and anon 
sighting the massive piece ere blow- 





ing their opponents galley west and 
crooked. Alas, for the stories of 
naval engagements with “lay her 
broadside, too!” and “throw out the 
grapplin’ irons, my hearties!” and 
for the “heated guns of the camp al- 
lied, that grew weary of bombard- 
ing!” “Nous avons change tout 
cela-” Instead of the strange oaths 
is delicately adjusted mechanism; 
in lieu of the breech-smacking gun- 
ner with his telescopic eye, is a 
problem in geometry, and instead 
of a mass of dismembered artiller- 
ists are several clerical-looking men 
who handle levers. and wheels and 
all species of dynamic motive power, 
and subject to whose. calculations 
the huge gun ascends into the open 
and fires its shot, returning again 
to the abyss for re-preparation for 
another loading and adjustment. 
How, then, are these fearful imple- 
ments of modern warfare handled, 
and how is the range found of an ad- 
vancing hostile vessel or vessels? 
This question, of course, recurred 
to the author, and he accordingly 
sought out Lieutenant Colonel 
Sedgwick Pratt, Inspector General 
and Artillery Inspector on the staff 
of the Commanding Generdl, for ex- 
act data and information, particu- 
larly about the aggregate number of 
guns whereon we must rely to drive 
otf any foe who may be attempting 
to effect an entrance on our shores 
or to destroy the city by long-range 
artillery practice. And here are a 
few preliminary figures for the in- 
formation and amusement of the 
reader. The 12-inch gun hurls a 
projectile weighing 1,000 lbs; the 10- 
inch gun one weighing 575 lbs.; the 
8-inch gun one weighing 300 lbs., 
and the 6-inch gun one “hefting” 
100 lbs. Commogly speaking, the 
effective range of a gun is 1,000 
yards per inch, the 12-inch and 1o- 
inch guns having a destructive po- 
tentiality of 12,000 and 10,000 yards 
respectively; the 8-inch gun is ef- 
fective at 8,000 yards, but so is the 
6-inch gun, because of the greater 
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length of its tube. The initial ve- 
locity of the shot is about 2,300 feet 
per second for the larger types of 
ordnance, but for the 6-inch it is 
about 2,600 feet. As to the mode 
of ascertaining the distance of any 
desired target from the gun whose 
object is its annihilation, the prob- 
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Lay off D G parallel to B C. Meas- 

ure B F and F kL, then F E—B F: 

D G (equal to one-half B C): B F: 

A B, or in another form: 
DGxBF 





A B 
F E—B F 


The same general proposition is 
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Cut Cc. 


lem will be easier in its solution tf 
the old problem of the measurement 
of an inaccessible distance be re- 
produced here: 














Cut B. 

The solution of the problem is: 
Extend the line A B to C so that 
B C may be about one-third of A B. 
Lay off C E in any direction, the 
longer and nearer to a right angle 
it is the better. Bisect C E in D. 
Find intersection F of B Eand A D. 


involved in the ascertainment | of 
the distance of a vessel, either by 
vertical or horizontal triangulation, 
and the accompanying diagram will 
explain the mode, with the help of 
the subjoined elucidation. 

A base line, say 2,000 yards long, 
is laid out from a point of vantage 
for observation at A B from each of 
which points a due south line is 
made to D/C. At the approach of 
an inimical vessel the lines bearing 
DA E, C B E are taken with instru- 
ments at A and B. This data is 
telephoned to the battery com- 
mander’s station (G), which may be 
located at any convenient point, 
and he, on a plotting board with 
two long arms points these arms 
(according to the telephoned data) 
and by their point of intersection 
the required data of range and bear- 
ing are determined. He then, in 
turn, telephones the instructions to 
the men at the guns, and they point 
the guns accordingly. The gun is 
mechanically discharged and _ re- 
lowered into the pit, where a similar 
performance is re-enacted. 


In the event of the observing sta- 
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tion being on an elevation, diagram 
R R will readily render the modus 
operandi comprehensible. At the 
station (K) by transit the direction 
K M is taken (the “dip” or decline 
being also readily ascertained), the 
height (K L) being known, the 
range (L M) is aetermined, due al- 
lowance, of course, being made in 
the direction K L for the stage of 
the tide. This mode is termed verti- 
cal as distinguished from the for- 
mer—horizontal—position finding. 
This data furnished by Colonel 
Pratt being eminently satisfying 
and reassuring as to the competence 
of the various guns to dispose ot 
any hostile force, the author asked 
his informant what was the total 
number of guns disposed at the vari- 
ous batteries about the bay. Colonel 
Pratt is a very pleasant and cour- 
teous gentleman, but on this matter 
he was as mute as the Sphinx. He 
explained, however, that his reti- 
cence on this subject was enforced 
by strict orders from the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. Then as to any exact 
data relative to the number of the 
guns or their relative calibre, 
capacity and disposition, the people 
of the city and State would have 
to be agnostic concerning. “Cer- 
tainly,” replied the officer. “But 
the armament is comprehensive- 
ly adequate for all reasonably exi- 
gent purposes?” “Certainly,” again 
answered the Colonel, “else where 
were the use for its installation at 


all?” “But there is absolutely no 
method whereby the location of the 
guns could be determined? “Well,” 
said the Artillery Inspector, “you 
might take a balloon, and by float- 
ing overhead of the various batteries 
ascertain the location of some of 
them.” “And perhaps become a tar- 
get for some of the vigilant sen- 
tries,” the author suggested. “Well,” 
said the officer, “it is possible that 
that might happen to add zest to 
the exploration.” 

The author not having any dirigi- 
ble balloons in his garage at present 
has refrained from making this 
aerial survey; but if any of the 
readers of this essay are afflicted 
with insatiable curiosity on the sub- 
ject, Colonel Pratt’s method of 
gratifying it is commended to their 
consideration. 

To those who are willing to take 
the matter of defensive armament 
on faith, and the authority of com- 
petent critics, it may be asserted - 
that San Francisco harbor is_ the 
most scientifically and competently 
protected harbor on the Atlantic or 
Pacific seaboard. 





Note.—The author has to ac- 
knowledge the acquirement of im- 
portant facts and figures from the 
chief clerk of the military secretaries 
of the Pacific Division and of the 
Department of California, without 
which this. essay would have been 
principally surmises. 


























SHEENY COHEN 





BY FRED FERDINAND MOORE 


ROM the day that he was born 

the buzzing of a sewing ma- 

chine sounded in his ears. His 
father was a sweat-shop worker in 
the great‘city of New York, and he 
grew up in the slums of the city 
with other Jewish boys, spending 
his time in the streets until he was 
old enough to carry bundles of 
clothes and learn to run a machine 
to help support the increasing fam- 
ily. 

"He went to the public schools 
long enough to learn to read, and 
when he settled down to the grind- 
ing routine of a shirt maker he spent 
his spare minutes reading lurid col- 
ored dime novels. 

The stories of western outlaws 
were his favorites. He devoured 
the tales of Indian fighting and rev- 
eled in adventures with horse 
thieves and cattle rustlers. 

His sole ambition was to become 
a desperado of the long-hair type 
and have an outlaw name and ride a 
black horse and have a band of cut- 
throat followers. 

Every night when he went to 
bed he lay awake for hours and con- 
jured up pictures of himself on a 
wild horse, scouring the plains for 
Indians or lone stage coaches. 

As he grew older his dreams of 
outlawry in the West gradually 
faded, until they culminated in the 
desire to ride a horse up Broadway 
and be followed by a mob of small 
boys cheering wildly as he and his 
companions had often cheered the 
men in the circus parades. 

After he began to run a machine 
he never saw the light of «lay outside 
the sweat-shop, but pushed the 
pieces of cloth under the hungry 
jaws of the machine from long be- 


fore dawn until late after the streets: 
were bathed in electric light. 

One cold December day he stood 
at the window of the shop and 
looked up the street. He saw a long 
line of mounted men wearing yellow 
capes, riding four abreast behind a 
band. He knew that it was a troop 
of United States cavalry. By the 
flaming posters scattered over the 
city he knew they were to ride in 
exhibition at Madison Square Gar- 
den. 

He felt a strange longing within 
himself as he turned to his ma- 
chine and resumed his work. All. 
day, while the shop was filled with 
dust and the noise of dozens of ma- 
chines, he lived in a dreamland of 
his own. When night came and he 
drew his paltry week’s wages, he 
counted the money and considered 
if he should sacrifice twenty-five 
cents to attend the performance. ’ 

On his way home he debated with 
himself, and although the small 
amount would deplete his earnings 
alarmingly, he felt that strange 
longing again; a longing for the 
open air and sunshine, the sound 
of martial music and the throb of a 
horse between his knees which he 
only knew in imagination. 

As he pictured the line of horse- 
men with their bright yellow capes 
and blue riding breeches and gleam- 
ing sabres, he _ resolved to go to 
Madison Square that night and see 
the cavalrymen. He kept the quar- 
ter when he turned over his wages 
to his iather, and after a tasteless 
meal stole out of the house. 

Before buying his ticket he 
feasted his eyes upon the highly 
colored pictures of blue clad troop- 
ers standing on galloping horses. 








He saw the foam falling from the 
open mouth of the horse—the reck- 
lessly poised body of the trooper— 
the apparent lack of effort in guid- 
ing the horse or staying on his 
back. He saw it all and he feit 
that mysterious craving again and 
the blood leaped through his veins. 

He was admitted to the gallery. 
Avast crowd was inside. Two 
bands crashed music, the great arc 
lights glared, and he saw the at- 
tendants below in the tan-covered 
arena making the last preparations 
for the troop. 

He heard the neigh of a horse in 
the basement and a ringing com- 
mand. There was a rush of horses’ 
hoofs over the stairs and the troop 
burst into the arena in a mad gallop, 
the horses wild with excitement at 
the cheers of twenty thousand peo- 
ple. 

Isaac watched in _ breathless 
amazement as the horses leaped the 


Not a detail escaped his greedy eyes. . 






























“After he began to run a machine he never 


saw the light of day.” 


hurdles, the soldiers standing in 
their stirrups Cossack style, with a 
grace and dash that made the on- 
lookers hold their breath. 

He realized that this was no cir- 
cus riding with gentle horses, and 
all the safety devices common to 
the circus ring; they rode with the 
abandon of cowboys, the swift ac- 
tion and go of men who were work- 
ing and enjoying their work because 
they knew they were doing it well 
and did not care to do anything else. 

It seemed but a few minutes to 
Isaac when it was all over, but he 
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felt that he had lived a life-time. 
After the performance he went 
down to the ring in a bewildered 
state. He wondered why his life 
did not run in the course of men 
who could do such things—these 
wonderful men who could perform 
the daring feats on the backs of 
horses. He imagined them to be 
some favored beings who were born 
on the planets and had ridden horses 
before they were able to walk. 

A sadness came over him as he 
realized that he would never know 
their life, but would live and die at 
a sewing machine in a dark, damp 
shop. 

He went around to the door of the 
basement to get a glimpse of the 
horses and the men who mastered 
them. He only hoped for a last look, 
a glance in which he should see 
things to treasure in his fancy for 
years. 

A tall trooper guarded the door. 
He was dressed in tight-fitting rid- 
ing breeches and leggings with a 
narrow yellow stripe down the leg. 

“Can I go in to see the horses?” 
he ventured timidly. 

The soldier looked at him. Isaac 
detected a. kindly look in his eyes. 

“Orders to keep everybody out,” 
said the guardian in blue. 

“Please—just to see the horses,” 
pleaded Isaac. 

“You like horses?” 

“Yes, these” kind of horses— 
horses that do things like them.” 

The cavalryman loved horses— 
so Isaac went inside. He could smell 
damp leather and the burnt smell 
of girths. He saw the steaming 
horses being groomed by their rid- 
ers, and noticed the loving touches 
of the troopers as they smoothed a 
damp flank or straightened a tan- 
gled mane. 

There was the captain with a glit- 
tering sabre at his side, pacing up 
and down the line. The man moved 
about quickly, and in every move- 
ment there was grace and_ skill. 
Isaac observed that they were all 


quite young, but they worked as if 
they were at home and felt im their 
places—they went about their duties 
with the same easy confidence that 
he ran a sewing machine, except 
that they put snap and life into their 
work instead of moving like weary 
automatons. 

He saw a young man looking at 
him. His face was familiar, but he 
thought it impossible for him to 
be acquainted with any of these 
wonderful men. 

“Hello, Ikey.” 

Isaac stared, and in an instant he 
recognized an old companion of the 
streets. It was Mickey Graw, the 
son of the Irishman who sold meat 
near the public school. He couid 
hardly believe it. The fact that one 
of his chums in boyhood days, whe 
had grown up with him and lived 
his life in the streets was now one 
of the “rough riders” was beyond 
his comprehension. 

After much explaining and reitera- 
tions, Mickey finally convinced him 
that the men he saw doing wonder- 
ful things that night on the backs 
of horses never rode a horse until 
they joined the army—two, three or 
four years ago. 


That young men were fed, clothed, 
housed and paid to learn to ride 
sounded like a fairy tale to Isaac. 
A fellow did not need to know any- 
thing about a horse—the less the 


better, said the voluble 


Mickey: 
Needed no money to go where the 


army was, and the army would 
teach these things, and while teach-.. 
ing pay the learner more than Isaae 
could earn in the shops. 

Mickey took him through the: 
men’s quarters in the dressing 
rooms and he saw the now free 
troop dressing and preparing to go 
out for the evening. These men 
laughed and joked, their eyes 
snapped, they moved with the quick 
and graceful movements of a pan- 
ther, their faces glowed with health 
and life was full of enjoyment for 
them, and free from care. Isaac 
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saw that these men were of different 
stuff than his companions in the 
sweat shops, who went about their 
work in silence, worked in silence, 
and returned to their homes in 
moody silence, only broken by a 
growl or an unkind reply. They 
were clean, their clothes were new, 
they had money to spend, they trav- 
eled and saw the world. And as 
Isaac saw these things he deter- 
mined to leave the shops, with their 
roaring machines and become a man 
and live in the open air and sunlight. 

Three days later he came home in 
the afternoon to the surprise of his 
mother. He wore a blue suit and a 
strange-looking cap, and over his 
shoulders was a yellow-lined blue 
cape. He did not look so straight 
and sleek as the men he saw at 
Madison Square, but he knew that 
all that would come later. 

The tears of his mother brought 
a lump to his throat, and his cry- 
ing sisters almost made him regret 
his action. His father came home 
and saw with wondering eyes the 
uniform of blue. 

The next morning he said good- 
bye, pulled his queer cap over his 
eyes and returned to the recruiting 
station, where he joined the draft 
of recruits and was shipped away to 
become a United States cavalryman. 

* * * * 

A burning sun hung over the nar- 
row trail in the jungle. A column 
of dismounted cavalry was marching 
or rather squirming along, through 
the maze of vines and_ strong 
growths common to the jungles of 
Samar. 

A hawk circled in the blue sky 
and watched the little brown dots 
as they followed the trail—now all 
together in a narrow, continuous 
line, now broken up into sections of 
two and threes, as some _ trooper 
found difficulty in making his way 
by some obstruction. 

The advance guard of four men 
about a hundred yards ahead of the 
column stopped from time to time 


to wait until the head of the column 
came within sight or hearing, and 
then pushed on again, peering into 
the dense foliage on both sides of 
the trail. 

The men had been in the field 
over two months. Their clothing 
was ragged and dirty, and their 
shoes were mere frames of leather. 
Their faces were thin and haggard 
and grown with beards. The only 
bright part of their equipments were 
the carbines, with shining bolts. 

The dozen pack mules kept close 
up to the column, as was evident by 
the curses which could be heard 
from the packers, as a refractory 
mule tried to go back over the trail. 

Isaac was among them, but his 
name was “Sheeny.” He was now 
a hardened veteran, but he was tired 
of service in the Philippines. He 
seldom growled, and then only when 
he remarked that he was a cavalry- 
man—not a despised “dough boy” 
packing a carbine. 

“Why don’t they let us have our 
horses?” he asked. “I’m tired of 
this mud splashing—I could go in 
the infantry if 1 wanted to hike this 
way. This makes me tired.” 

“Shut up,” said Corporal Graw. 
“What ye bonin’ ’bout a horse fer 
all the time—poor little feet sore?” 

“No,” said Sheeny, “but I ain’t 
seen a horse for two months, an’ the 
Fourteenth have .their horses 
an’ ” The remark ended in the 
mouth of a gurgling canteen. 

The column stopped. The advance 
guard had come to the edge of the 
jungle, and one of the points came 
back to warn the captain not to 
move forward until the ground 
ahead had been scouted. 

“What’s ahead?” asked Captain 
Stone. 

The trooper saluted and replied: 
“The lieutenant says he would like 
to have the captain come up and see 
the country before advancing. There 
is a clearing and a hill ahead and 
Private Johnson says he saw two 
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niggers in the brush to the left 
front.” 

The captain went ahead and con- 
ferred with the lieutenant in com- 
mand of the advance guard. A few 
minutes later the column moved out 
into the open and formed in fours 
while a scouting party went ahead 
to examine the country beyond the 
jungle. 

Suddenly one of the men held up 
his carbine as a signal to halt, and 
the troop silently fell to cover. An- 
other signal, and they advanced 
again cautiously. 

There was a sharp report, and 
close after it the deadly rattle of 
a Colt’s automatic gun in action, 
pumping a rain of bullets over the 
head of the company. 

“Hell!” said the captain, as he 
recovered his breath after falling 
unceremoniously upon his stomach 
as he saw the trained troop drop in 
its tracks. 

The whirr of the gun ceased, and 
there was a few minutes of silence 
as the men wriggled their bodies to 
see if they had been hit, and waited 
for a command. 

“The gun is in that clump of 
bushes to the right center about 800 
ards away,” said the lieutenant, 
crawling up to the troop comman- 
der. 

“We've got to take it,” replied the 
captain, still on his stomach. “Blow 
‘rise,’ trumpeter, and ‘forward dou- 
ble time.’ ” 

The sharp, quick notes rang out, 
and the troop advanced in perfect 
order at the double time, carbines 
at the “trail arms.” Every man un- 
derstood that there was to be a 
charge next, but there was no ex- 
citement. They moved forward at 
a slow trot, dressing on the center 
the same as if they were at dis- 
mounted drill back at Fort Myer be- 
hind the riding hall. 

A dozen desultory shots were 
fired at them after the advance be- 
gan, from the little ridge and clump 


of bushes mentioned by the lieuten- 
ant. 

Again the trumpet sounded, this 
time the swift music of the charge. 
The troopers missed the quick leaps 
of their horses under them as they 
rushed the slope. Once more they 
heard the dreaded “chug-chug-chug” 
of the rapid-fire gun, fired almost in 
their faces. The hail of bullets 
sweeping their front drove them 
back, and when the rattle of the ma- 
chine gun ended there were inter- 
vals between the men on the skir- 
mish line—longer intervals than is 
prescribed by drill regulations. 
Nearly every alternate man _ had 
fallen near the crest of the slope, and 
the many brown splotches on the 
sun burned ridge showed where they 
had dropped under the deadly hail 
of lead. 

The captain assembled his shat- 
tered troop under cover. He knew 
that the machine gun meant that 
the enemy was led by Bud Smith, 
the negro deserter from the Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, who had gone over 
to the insurrectos with several dis- 
charged negro teamsters. 

The hills ahead might conceal five 
hundred warriors, as the rapid-fire 
gun had done most of the damage, 
and there was little ritie fire from 
the bushes. Captain Stone was dis- 
cussing the situation with his lieu- 
tenants and debating whether they 
should wait for the troop in the rear 
to come up and reinforce them, or 
make another dash to capture the 
gun. 

Corporal Graw was watching the 
top of the ridge. He saw a blue 
shirt move and*then a form rose up 
and disappeared into the bushes 
where the machine gun was located. 
He called the attention of the cap- 
tain to the mysterious actions of the 
wounded man. 

The next instant the form of 
Sheeny Cohen emerged from the 
bushes, and placing his hands to 
his mouth for a trumpet, he yelled: 
“Bring up some ammunition for the 
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“Never mind about my hurt—and don't tell 
‘em at home how I croaked.” 

Colt gun—it’s all gone, and the nig- 

gers have run,” and he disappeared 

over the ridge again. 

The captain advanced the troop. 
There was a yell from the nearby 
hills beyond the ridge and a horde 
of insurrectos rushed toward the 
clump of bushes. The troop dropped 
again in horror, as they heard the 
deadly rattle of the Colt gun, again 
spitting spitefully with a stream of 
leaden missiles. 

The yells of the Filipinos stopped 
—there was confusion in their ranks 

for a minute, and the troop saw 
them turn and run for cover in the 
opposite direction, many of them 
falling as they ran. The steady 
hammering of the Colt gun kept up 
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Re Jand the watching troopers realized 





that it was turned upon the enemy 
as they saw the bullets tearing the 
foliage and ripping up the dry soil 
in the sides of the hill. 

Captain Stone grasped the situa- 
tion in an instant, and again the 
trumpet sounded the charge, and 
over the ridge in swift pursuit 
went the troop, stopping to load and 
fire as they drove the Filipinos into 
the mountains. 

They found Sheeny Cohen lying 
near the automatic gun, and near 
him the lifeless form of Bud Smith. 
Scattered around were the belts of 
empty cartridges of the gun and a 
full belt was in Sheeny’s hand. The 
gun was jammed. 

“The niggers pulled out when we 
charged,” he explained to Mickey 
Graw, as the corporal bathed his 
head from the canteen, “an’ I seen 
that the nigger at the gun was hit 
just as I fell. I got it in the shoulder 
and when I come to I seen the bloke 
had croaked sure enough. I could 
see the gun from where I[ was 
spiked.” 

“But you said there wasn’t any 
ammunition for the gun,” said the 
captain. 

“Sure,” said Sheeny, “I knew the 
niggers wa’n’t gone far, an’ the other 
niggers could understand American. 
So I said that so’d they would come 
out an’ show theirselves and give 
me a chance to spill some of ’em. 
They done it all right when I hol- 
lered to you, an’ I let ’em have it as 
they started back for the gun.” 
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“Never mind about my head,” he 
said to Micky, “an’ don’t tell ’em 
to home how I croaked. Tell ’em I 
went under from the fever or drink- 
ing too much bino.” 

“Shut up,” said Graw, “you ain’t 
goin’ to croak.” 

“Sure I be,” said Sheeny, and he 
turned over on his side and coughed 
violently. 
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The troop gathered up the dead, 
and Sheeny Cohen was at the head 
of the line. 

The moon came up and a lizard 
croaked dismally from a small tree 
near the grewsome line of silent 
forms. And the father of Sheeny 
Cohen was shoving cloth under the 
jaws of a sewing machine back in 
New York. 





A MODERN 


BARMECIDE 


BY CATHERINE ©. WHEELER 


What careth for society 

He that sayeth with propriety: 
“My mind my kingdom is?” 

O there unto satiety 

He hath in rich variety 

Full meet of joy, I wis! 

For sweet friendships he weaves 

In the long summer eves, 

Sitting alone in the gathering gloom; 
O! companions most rare 

Are these comrades of air 

As they dance o’er his fanciful loom! 
Why should he make endeavor 

To gain or curry favor, 

Who hath a mine of thought? 
What need to strive or slave for 

The things that others crave for? 
These come to him unsought. 


For at beck or at call 

Treasure-laden, troop all 

(Friendly striving to offer their part.) 
Rich fancies that will 

With all gladness fulfill 

Every wish that is framed by his heart! 
Why seek conviviality 

When in sweet unreality 

Rare vintages he drains? 

In faith, in its totality, 

Blest is his personality 

Who hath dream-life in his veins. 

For the fancies that flood 

Every pulse of his blood 

Pour their nectar delicious and rare 
Without stint, without dole, 

In the enchanted bowl 


Of this exquisite feaster on air! 
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FROM ATLANTIS 








BY ALICE H. SILL 


AVING finished reading Ir- 

ving’s “Legend of the Ara- 

bian Astrologer,’ I closed 
my book, and idly swinging in my 
hammock, was musing on_ those 
beautiful stories of the Alhambra. 

My mind was busy rehearsing 
the story just read. Before me 
were the two old graybeards quar- 
reling over the rosy-cheeked prin- 
cess; I heard the astrologer exclaim 
“The monarch of a mole-hill to 
claim sway over him who possesses 
the talisman of Solomon!” As he 
smote the earth and sank with the 
Gothic princess, I felt myself going 
down—down—when suddenly my 
descent ceased and my attention be- 
came fixed upon a figure which 
seemed to grow out of the tree, or 
rather the figure absorbed the whole 
tree. 

Excepting his gigantic stature, 
he seemed not unlike a man could 
look, only in place of two eyes he 
had one in the middle of his fore- 
head. 

Observing my fright, for I am the 
most terrible of cowards, he smiled 
indulgently; still the one eye gave 
him such a wierd aspect I could 
hardly keep my teeth from chatter- 
ing. 

After what seemed to me ages, 
he spoke: “I am one of the Atlan- 
teans, of the Toltec race, which was 
destroyed 850,000 years ago.” 

At the word Atlantean, my fear 
vanished. I would have faced “Old 
Nick” himself to learn something 
of that wonderful race, the only 
ancestors for whom I ever cared a 
flip. 

Noting my interest, he proceeded: 
“My people were giants, though we 
were smaller than our ancestors. 


The first race was 179 feet high; the 
second, or “sweat-born,”’ measured 
120 feet; the third race 60 feet, and 
the fourth race, from which I came, 
averaged 27 feet in height. 

“We were a very strong people— 
a bar of iron or steel were no more 
to us than a small stick to you. In 
fact, our bodies were so hard that 
a blow from a bar of iron would 
bend it, but leave our bodies un- 
hurt. With your knives you could 
no more cut our flesh than you could 
cut yonder rock. 

“Another advantage we had over 
you people of to-day was our recu- 
perative powers. Wounds which 
would kill you we recovered from 
with rapidity. Our nerves were 
strong, but not fine, and our taste 
responded to only the strongest 
flavors. 

“Meat and fish we considered edi- 
ble only in a putrid state. Do not 
think from this we were an unclean 
people, for our higher classes were 
scrupulously neat, while the lower 
classes were much as they have 


. been in all ages. 


“Asuramaya, one of the greatest 
astronomers, was a Toltec. He con- 
structed the Zodiac, and handed it 
down to the Atlanteans of Ruta, 
and from them it passed to the 
Egyptians. 

“You look with admiration upon 
Marconi wireless telegraphy and 
other grand achievements of your 
day, yet they are as naught to 
things done in ages past. M’y peo- 
ple traveled the air in ships, as you 
now travel the ocean; many thrill- 
ing battles took place from these 
heights; our men, who were the 
finest chemists, would pour down a 
flood of poisonous vapors, which 
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would kill or stupify whole cities, 
or again, they would hur! terrible 
bombs, which would explode | on 
striking the earth and bring death 
to many. In our earlier age we 
were less warlike, and our atten- 
tion was engrossed with agriculture, 
breeding of improved stock, and the 
cultivation of fruit trees. 

“Architecture rose to a state of 
perfection, and some of our cities 
were models of strength and beauty, 
as the ruins yet prove to you. 

“Gold was much used in building, 
and many beautiful alloys were used 
for decorative purposes. Alchemy 
was a study given much attention. 

“During the Toltec civilization, 
every capital had its central college 
with affiliated colleges through the 
province. The lower classes were 
trained in agriculture, manufactur- 
ing and other manual labor. The 
government looked after their wel- 
fare, saw that they had abundant 
food and plenty of clothing; a gov- 
ernor who neglected these things 
was removed from office. 

“The Toltec sway spread over the 
land, now beneath the Atlantic, 
westward over what is now North 
and South America, and eastward 
over northern Africa, so that the 
Egyptians were our friends and 
neighbors, and may give you a clue 
to the mystery which has puzzled 
so many regarding the similarity 
of many things in common between 
us.” 

As the Toltec paused, I asked 
him the question trembling on my 
lips since I first saw him: “Why 
this one eye?” 

“Organs of vision were evolved 
in the third race,” he replied. “At 
first the single eye, or third eye, as 
it was often called, which was suc- 
ceeded by the two eyes. This one 
eye had greater powers of vision 
than the later two eyes, but disap- 
peared during the reign of the Tol- 
tec race.” 

Again I ventured a question: “I 
have always thought the Pterodac- 


tyl megolosaurus and those other 
gigantic animals roamed the earth 
monarch of all they surveyed. Sure- 
ly you were worthy to be a contem- 
porary. Pray tell me, was it so?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Man is 
much older than your scientific men 
credit him; he came into existence 
during the Jurassic period of the 
Mesozoic age, and was the contem- 
porary of those huge animals that 
roamed the earth, and he had to 
hold his own among them. Man has 
existed on this earth at least 40,- 
000,000 years. The earth was far 
from young when the huge dino- 
saur stalked the streets of San 
Francisco, so lately pictured in one 
of your papers.” 

Emboldened, I said: “You seem 
well versed in the antiquity of the 
world. Have you an idea how old 
this earth was before man was cre- 
ated ?” 

“Our wise ones taught us that 
300,000,000 years passed away 
when the Lords came to look if it 
was habitable for man. At one point 
gradually the land began to appear. 
It was the North Pole, and the cli- 
mate was an exquisite spring. But 
if 300,000,000 years make you look 
aghast, what think you of 1,955,- 
884,700 as the life of our solar sys- 
tem ?” 

“Well,” I queried, startled at this 
stupendous enumeration of aeons 
of time, “where does the anthropoid 
ape come in. I suppose he must be 
more than 50,000,000 years old.” 

My one-eyed visitor continued: 

“This much-discussed ape came 
into existence in the later third 
race. The lowest human class at 
this time, who were called the nar- 
row headed, mated with ape-like 
animals, not very dissimilar in form 
from themselves. From this union 
sprang a race half human and half 
animal; these again interbred with 
some of the most degraded At- 
lanteans; from these descend the 
anthropoid ape.” 

“About that femur bone of a 
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giantess, lately found by Dr. Cole 
in New Mexico, supposed to be of 
a woman seven feet high, which 
some say ante-dated the Toltec race, 
also those giant foot-prints found 
in Orange County, Cal., made by a 
man at least twelve feet high?” 

Evidently all my questions were 
not to be answered, for his Toltec 
Highness said: 

“IT leave that to your own judg- 
ment, and I think your good sense 
will find the correct answer.” 

“Dio you know how the pyramids 
were built? As large of stature as 
you were, I cannot see how you 
could lift such weights.” 

“Those stones were not raised by 
muscle or skillful apparatus; they 
were raised by those who under- 
stood and could control the forces 
of terrestrial magnetism, so that the 
stone lost its weight and floated, 
guided by the touch of a finger.” 

“When Atlantis was swept away, 
or rather the Toltec portion of At- 
lantis, was that the first cataclysm 
the world ever knew?” 

“No; Lemuria superceded Atlan- 
tis, and was destroyed by earth- 
quakes and volcanoes some 700,000 
years before the close of the Sec- 
ondary age. The last remnant of 
Atlantis, called Poseidonis by Plato, 
was submerged 11,000 years ago. 
Some 10,000,000 years ago, when 


the world was in the Triassic period, 
of which so many fossils are found 
around Berkeley, I presume your 
race had about reached the zenith 
of her glory?” 

“We cannot claim such antiquity. 
In the early age of the earth, con- 
vulsions and the breaking asunder 
of the ocean floors was happening 
very frequently. As I just told you, 
Lemuria was destroyed 700,000 
years before the close of the Second- 
ary age, having reached a high state 
of civilization. Atlantis followed 
next, and during the Eocene age she 
reached her highest spirituality ; 
main part of Atlantis was destroyed 
by a great cataclysm about the mid- 
dle of the Miocene age, some 4,000,- 
000 years ago. Then came the Tol- 
tecs, which were destroyed 850,000 
years ago during the Pliocene age. 
After the destruction of the fourth 
race, of which a chosen few escaped, 
the fifth race, the Aryans, were es- 
tablished in Central Asia, about 
1,000,000 years ago, and with their 
history you doubtless are already 
familiar.” 

“I have always longed to know 
what race of the old timers inhabit- 
ed this central part of California, 
what they were doing when this 
grand old oak was dropped as an 
acorn: I'd love to picture——” 

Was it all a dream? 





INDIAN KATE 





BY HELEN A. MARTIN 


N the interior of California in 

the time of this little history 

of one of its native daughters, 
only the necessaries of life were 
to be had, and a servant was as diffl- 
cult to obtain as any other luxury. 
We could make no choice, and Kate 
evidently knew it as well as I did, 
for when she first came it was with 
all her belongings, and the remark: 
“I come to work.” There was no 
questioning upon either side of what 
would be expected or required. 
Wages were not mentioned then; I 
was delighted at the prospect of 
much-needed help, but my limited 
acquaintance with the Indians of 
Wahula Creek did not assure me 
that I would employ her for any 
length of time. There were only 
a few of these Indians left—a rem- 
nant of a once-powerful but peaceful 
tribe. They came into town occa- 
sionally from the Rancheria, about 
twenty miles distant, and a more 
disreputable bunch of humanity I 
had never seen hefore, for I was a 
new-comer, a_ tenderfoot. I had 
been told that Kate was different, 
and she was—for a time. I was 
pleased to note that she seemed 
thoroughly clean. Of course her 
skin was an ugly blackish brown, 
and her coal-black hair, coarse and 
heavy, and cut squaw fashion across 
the forehead. The mark of her 
tribe was on her chin, and was most 
disfiguring. When Kate was a small 
child, her mother died, and_ she 
was taken by a white woman, 
raised in a clean, decent man- 
ner, and taught plain cooking, wash- 
ing and ironing. At the latter work 
she excelled any and all, her clothes 
were snowy white, but it took her 
five days out of seven each week to 


do this work for three adults and 
one child. But there was method 
in her slowness—she disliked cook- 
ing and liked the laundry work, so 
she made it last nearly the entire 
week. Indians were never known 
to be swift, and Kate was no excep- 
tion. She was thoroughly clean 
about her work and person, and al- 
ways dressed in light calico Mother 
Hubbards. No millionairess was 
ever more fond of Paris gowns than 
Kate was of her Mother Hubbards. 
All of her wages went for these 
and peppermint lozenges. The lat- 
ter she devoured in quantities, the 
strong biting quality pleasing her 
taste immensely. She was always 
good-natured, and seemed to be con- 
tent and very fond of all of us, and 
we found many good qualities in 
her. Any time of night she would 
prepare a supper for the man of 
the house, whose business made his 
dining very uncertain. No day was 
so burning hot but she would will- 
ingly go out in it to perform any 
errand or work for me, and she 
would perspire almost to melting 
to iron garments most beautifully, . 
because I admired them. But all the 
time there was an undercurrent of 
longing and homesickness for her 
people and their food and for the 
mountains that she could not hide. 
She would stand like a statue, look- 
ing westward with her hands shad- 
ing her eyes and sigh would follow 
sigh. “Over there—my home—my 
people,” she would sometimes say, 
but would turn to her work and plod 
on apparently satisfied. “Wish I 
had acorn soup to-day,” she often 
said, and as often told me how it 
was made. She could have known 
but little of rancher’s life, for her 
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life had been with white people, so 
her homesickness and longing must 
have been innate. Apparently she 
took great interest in all of us. 
When the man of the house was 
away on long trips, she would 
watch for him, and when it grew late 
and he came not, she would go out 
into the road and lie down with her 
ear to the ground, and listen for the 
horse’s hoof beats. Sometimes she 
would say, “He not come,” and 
seemed worried. Again she would 
say, “He come soon,” and begin to 
prepare supper for him. For me she 
had much admiration, and my fair 
skin and my hair were always a 
wonder and delight to her. Once 
she touched my arm, and said :“Jes’ 
like a lily; elil be dat faau to if elil 
jes’ wear my bonnet,” and laughed 
merrily at the idea. For the Little 
Man she always had time for kindly 
ways and words. Her slowness was 
exasperating at times, but her good 
qualities overbalanced. The months 
had gone until six had passed, and 
the Mother Hubbards had _ multi- 
plied and a cheap hat or two had 
been added to her wardrobe, and 
she was now doing the laundry in 
four days instead of five, and all 
seemed peaceful and prosperous. 
She had looked toward her home 
and her people and sighed until I 
thought it a part of her daily devo- 
tion—as the Buddhist, wherever he 
-be, turns his face toward Buddha 
when he prays. But back of her 
apparent contentment there was 
genuine home-sickness, and _ she 
told me that she must now go to 
the Rancherie for a visit. I tried 
to persuade her not to go, but felt 
that she could not stand their filth 
and squalor, and that she would 
soon return to me. So she went to 
the mountains, to her people and her 
beloved acorn soup. I was both sur- 
prised and disappointed when she 
did not return as I expected, and 
hoped that she would. Time flew by 





as it always does, and in the follow- 
ing fall the town was decorated (?) 
with posters and bills announcing 
the coming of a circus. This was 
as much of an event in that country 
in those days as a Worlds’ Fair is 
now to the city in which it is held, 
only it does not last as long. For 
days before the great event the 
population of the country for miles 
would arrive, some camping out on 
the outskirts of the town and some 
doing the swell act of going to the 
hotel, while others visited their 
friends. 

On the day before the circus, 
Wahula Indians arrived and pre- 
pared a camp a short distance from 
my home. 1 was in great need of 
Kate, with all her slowness, and I 
went to their camping place to ask 
for her, never thinking that she 
would tell me of herself. I cannot 
describe my surprise when I found 
that the fat, waddling, dirty squaw 
that came toward me was Kate. An 
old, dirty dress, short, narrow and 
faded, had taken the place of her 
clean Mother Hubbard. An _ old, 
faded blue apron and a red ban- 
danna handkerchief upon her head 
completed her costume, with a pair 
of worn carpet slippers upon her 
feet. I tried not to show surprise 
and disgust, and asked her about 
herself. “She married,’ she an- 
nounced; “married my _ uncle.” 
Again I stifled surprise, and asked 
where her good clothes were. “I 
loss ’em all,” she said; “gamble— 
loss ’em all.” She turned from me 
without showing any feeling of 
shame or regret, or anything, but 
had seemed a bit toppy about her 
marriage. In her matrimonial bliss 
she had evidently lost her love for 
Mother Hubbards and peppermint 
lozenges. I looked back after a few 
steps and she was squatted down in 
the dust and fox-tail grass, the typi- 
cal squaw. Truly, “Once an Indian, 
always an Indian.” 
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WAITING FOR THE RAIN 





BY WILL G. 


HE rainy season in this part of 
Mexico (the Bajio) commences 
in the middle of June. From 

January on the temperature grows 
warmer and the skies bluer. After 
the few days of rain which usually 
comes in January or February, the 
clouds grow fewer and fewer, until 
in April the sun rises and sets week 
in and out, in a sky absolutely cloud- 
less and blue as the “bloom of the 
fairy flax.” In May the noon-tide 
heat becomes oppressive, although 
the nights and mornings are cool. 
Vegetation dies and the face of the 
country becomes a study in brown, 
that peculiar, thirsty, dusty, dun 
color which tells so plainly of 
drought. 

The mesquite trees and the cactus 
alone retain sufficient life to remain 
green. 

ln the hot noon-day the moun- 
tains shimmer in the distance, a 
multi-colored, sharp-set silhouette 
against the blue sky beyond. 

All through the day the sunlight 
makes an ever-changing panorama 
of lights and shades, and plays an 
everlasting symphony, grand in its 
various tones of color a-down the 
sides of old “Giganti.” 

The peons move lazily in the heat. 
The oxen toil slowly at the plow, 
with heads hanging low. The very 
hum of insect life, so marked in 
Mexico, seemed stilled at noon-tide. 

June has arrived. A slight mist 
begins to gather on the mountain 
slopes, which lose their sharp out- 
line. A little cloud or two floats in 
the sky, white and fleecy as a snow- 
flake. 

The winds commence to blow in 
the afternoons, and the air becomes 
dryer and more oppressive. The 


TAFFINDER 


rancheros now seem to awaken 
again to work deepening ditches, 
finishing plowing, mending roofs, 
and getting everything in trim, for 
with the rains comes the seed time. 

Since the last rainy season ended 
in September, nothing has been 
done; roofs have become leaky, ar- 
royos choked with debris, adobe 
walls weakened by the last season’s 
rains, have fallen, and now it is 
necessary to work, for when it rains 
here it rains, and no work can be 
done, except between whiles. 

Mexican-like, everything that can 
be left undone has remained in that 
quiescent state until now, and only 
ten days remain of the “dry season.” 
In eighteen years the rains have 
commenced but three years in May, 
and of the other fifteen years a great 
percentage makes it a safe calcula- 
tion that it will rain between the 
1oth and 15th of June; hence now 
the necessity of prompt action. 

The clouds gather and roll up be- 
fore the wind, no longer soft and 
fleecy, but huge, black, ugly masses, 
twisting and turning as if lashed to 
fury by the winds of the gathering 
storm. The hills and mountains for 
hours at a time are lost to view, or 
appear as shadows seen through the 
leaden gray mist. 

Myriads of beautiful insects 
spring into life, and invade the 
houses—gorgeous moths in all col- 
ors and sizes, from the death’s-head, 
6 inches from tip to tip of wing, 
down to the common “miller.” 
Gaudy bugs that flash in the sun- 
light like an emerald, and butterflies 
with rain-bow colored wings that 
live but for a day. 

The birds, which a few days ago 
made music in the trees, are gone, 
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and the brilliant red flash of the 


“tutubase,” as it flew from tree to 


tree, like a forked flame, is seen no 
more. The last of the chiles are har- 
vested, and gradually comes the 
feeling that everything is ready. 
Then follows a day or two of sun- 
shine, the last expiring struggle of 
strength of the dying summer. Then 
another day of clouds, and at night 
as we sit gasping for the cool night 
air, the lightning is seen in the hori- 
zon, while the light from countless 
fire-flies seem but the reflection of 
the electric flashes. 

We think, “To-morrow it will 
rain,” and long for it, for with the 
rain comes cooler weather and re- 
freshing breezes. 

To-morrow comes, and brings 
more heat and a more intense quiet, 
and as we greet the passing ran- 
chero he pants “manana—‘“to-mor- 
row it will rain’—from beneath his 
wide sombrero, as he calms his high- 
strung horse. 

Life seems suspended now, so 
fierce is the heat, and we live by an 
effort; a strained, tense feeling of 
expectancy that is painful in its in- 
tensity takes possession of us as 
each night the unspoken question is 
reau in the eyes and answered in 
one word: “Manana.” 

The morning dawns bright and 
cloudless; the dogs seek the shade, 
panting with the heat; the fowls lie 
in the dust under the rose bushes; 
the fields look dryer and browner 
than ever; the dust is more stinging 
and the glare of the sun more blind- 
ing—even the cactus is wrinkled 
and the mesquite leaves are droop- 
ing. 
After breakfast the clouds begin 
to gather. As we mount our horses 
for the daily ride around the ranch 
we note they are restless and paw, 


SN 


—— 


snort and sniff. Ere another one- 
half hour the sky is a mass of pur- 
ple, black clouds, and the heat 
seems more intense. As we turn 
homeward, our ear catches the faint, 
far-off rumble of sound, which we 
hope is thunder. Then we see a 
flash of lightning, then hear the clap 
of what we know is the sound our 
hearts long for, the herald of the 
coming storm—thunder. We lift 
our sombrero and wipe the trickling 
perspiration, and feel—can it be! 
No! Yes! A drop of rain upon the 
cheek! We look to the mountains; 
they are enveloped in whirling, 
seething, inky black clouds. The 
wind comes with a cool, refreshing, 
puff, followed by a low soughing, 
and then ere we expect it the sky is 
cut by a vivid flash of lightning so 
close that our horses shy—and crash 
comes the thunder; an instant after- 
ward we are galloping on in a 
down-pour of rain, a veritable sheet. 

Off we gallop, singing, yelling, 
the horses bounding and prancing, 
and the dogs barking in unison. Ere 
we.ride three miles, we are splash- 
ing through rivulets, and are often 
fetlock deep in water. Every de- 
pression a lake, every rut a rill, and 
the 1eaves of the trees are dripping 


tears of joy, for their thirst is 
over. 
We feel the grateful, reviving 


smell—the incense of thirsty mother 
earth offered up in thanks for the 
rain on nature’s altar. As we ride 
in through the gates, wet to the skin, 
the sun sends a broad beam of sun- 
light through the clouds; the birds 
are twittering, the fowls are cluck- 
ing, while in our hearts is felt the 
indefinable, indescribable thrill of 
renewed life. The longing is ended 
the waiting is done, and we are glad 
—glad—for the rains have come. — 
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IMPRESSIONIST PICTURE 





BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


With Illustrations by the Author 


EW cities in the old world or 
F- the new impress the traveler 

at first glance with a vivid, 
vigorous sky line, or profile, as does 
San Francisco, seen from the bay. 
One might paint this profile and en- 
title it “Portrait of a City,” for not 
only is a recognizable likeness of 
San Francisco to be had from this 
point of view, but also a general 
summing up of its character and his- 
tory, an essential in all portraits 
worthy of the name, whether of 
men or places. 

As to character, the happy, care- 
less strength of a young giant, a 
Siegfried, ignorant of fear, is ex- 
pressed in the very contour of the 
city, from the sharply outlined 
promontory of the Golden Gate on 
the north, over hills of rock and 
towers of masonry to the vast blur 
of smoke on the south that tell of 
mighty industries. - Directly ahead 
of the ferry in which the traveler 
from the East makes the last stage 
of his journey, loom the two most 
prominent elevations of this sky line 
which seem to stand as monuments 
of the old city of St. Francis and the 
new. 

Standing for the past is the whi- 
lom signal station, Telegraph Hill, 
which, split from summit to base, 
presents a sheer cliff of seven or 
eight score feet to the bay. In 
medieval romances we read of the 
heroes who shattered mountains 
with a single stroke of the sword; 
that may be imagination, but it is 
truth to say that our lusty young 


mountain carver of to-day, not 
Siegfried or Roland, but San Fran- 
cisco, has done more than simply 
slash a mountain in two; one of the 
halves he has swallowed, and he 
clamors for the rest, rocks, trees, 
houses and all. At the base of the 
hill an embodiment of this swash- 
buckler stands in view of all men; 
to commonplace eyes his aspect is 
that of a rock crusher, just as to 
the bourgeois Sancho Panza _ the 
giants were mere windmills, but I 
fancy that to the inhabitants of 
those frail dwellings which tremble 
on the edge of the cliff directly over- 
head, the machine must sometimes 
appear like an ogre with angular 
frame of iron and massive beams, 
wide-open jaws and entrails of steel, 
who uses as his weapon the Thor’s 
hammer of dynamite. 

Where stood the hill slope now 
stand the partisans of our young 
berserker, warehouses and _ eleva- 
tors, mills and foundries, from 
whose smoke stacks flaunt the red 
and black banners of industry, to- 
day’s mightiest captain; like a com- 
pany of free lances the bristling 
masts on the water front fly the 
pennons of every nation, for they 
are of a contingent of mercenaries 
gathered from the ends of the earth 
by that other puissant commander 
of our age, called Commerce. 

Many a pitched battle, both legal 
and physical, has been fought by 
the adherents of the old order and 
the new, for the hill-dwellers de- 
fend their homes as best they may 
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with injunction and shot-gun, while 
the lowlanders reach for every yard 
of ground on which a factory may 
be raised, and both sides abide by 
that world-old creed which has sur- 
vived the rise and fall of less funda- 
mental faiths, “All’s fair in love and 
war.” 

Their attitude is summed up in 
my sketch that shows the brave lit- 
tle houses on the precipice scowling 
down on the huge brick warehouse, 
which answers with a symbol in 
wrought iron, a dragon spitting 
back defiance from the cornice next 
the hill and supporting meanwhile 
the. flagstaff of its house. 


is at present a slight thing compared 
to the colossal, unfinished hotel be- 
side and above it which represents 
the material luxuries demanded by 
the present generation, why, who 
can say- when the coming wielders 
of wealth will erect a shrine of art 
overtopping the Fairmount even as 
that temple of luxury overtops those 
temples of trade, the huge office 
buildings at its base. 

Thus do the two hills stand for 
the yesterday and to-morrow of San 
Francisco: the monuments of to- 
day are found in the hollow, once 
(in the memory of living men) 
known by the pastoral, idyllic name 





They grittily hung on. 


But if Telegraph Hill is the monu- 
ment of the frontier town of ’49 that 
is crumbling into the dust of his- 
tory, Nob Hill stands for the future 
glory of our city, which no doubt 
will outshine even its present splen- 
dor. The pinnacles of the Art In- 
stitute, once a pioneer’s mansion, 
now gallery for the fine arts and 
school of design in one, point to the 
progress of our people's longing 
which will seek satisfaction when 
the heavy work of city building is 
done, and if the Hopkins Institute 





of Happy Valley, now bearing the 
brisk title, Market street. Happy 
Valley—Market street; the two 
names side by side make the ap- 
pearance of a shepherd boy with 
goat-skin garment, Pan’s pipes, 
gourd and crook, walking arm in 
arm with a. breezy young stock 
broker, nattily clad in sack coat, 
creased trowsers, derby hat of the 
latest block, and the newest weave 
and shade of golf shirt below hts 
crisp neckwear. Who would guess 
that these names aptly characterized 
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each in its time the very same spot! 
Happy Valley and Market street; 
the rustic lad developed into the 
man of the world. 

Yes, it stands for the present; the 
pastoral vale now resembles a river 
bed flooded daily with rushing, rest- 
less cataract of humanity, or so it 
appears to the newcomer who takes 
passage on the cable-tcwed craft 
that ply up and down its course, 
and on either bank of this river loom 
vast warehouses and the towering 
money-mills of office buildings 
where clear-brained men of affairs 
direct the stream of human energy 
into turbines thrt generate the 
power of ihe present—money. 

But it is not the money-mills and 
millers that the traveler for pleas- 
ure journeys from the eastern edge 
of the continent to see. Why should 
he? The rich ye have always with 


you, there as here, and if they are 
the only sights worth his while, he 
must find another guide. 


My wanderings would lead him 
rather +> the out-of-the-way corners 
of the city, where its unique charac- 
teristics are found; to the other end 
of Kearny street, for instance, just 
before it climbs Telegraph Hill, 
where the new, exuberant far West 
jostles that old, old, still farther 
West which to the rest of the world 
is the far East. The latest Parisian 
gown of the French adventuress is 
here seen in rivalry with Chinese 
styles, dating I don’t know how 
many centuries back. In fact, you 
will have to consult an antiquary 
who makes the Orient his specialty 
if you really care to learn whether 
that arabesque pattern of many- 
hued silk, which is sewn diagonally 
across the blouse of yonder Celes- 
tial belle, was designed in the 
period B. C. or A. D. He may be 
able to tell you the difference in 
age (within a century or two) be- 
tween the bound-foot girl’s embroid- 
ered slipper and the courtesan’s 
French heel; between the smooth, 
polished coiffure which the ebon- 


haired: maid prefers and the perox- 
ide and pompadour affected by her 
blondined sister; on the plaza the 
centuries as well as the races rub 
shoulders. 

After the refined art and- tawdry 
squalor of the Chinese quarter, all 
steeped in the fascinating, repelling 
mystery of the Orient, I might show 
my traveler a panoramic marine 
view—the Golden Gate, the islands 
and mountains of the bay, from the 
top of Russian Hill, for a whiff of 
salt air would be grateful after the 
odors underground. 

Then after a glance at the artis- 
tic, ultra-modern homes and _ into 
the hanging gardens of these cliff 
dwellings, where tropical flowers, 
date palms and the green plumes of 
the banana flourish all the winter 
through, I should lead him down 
into some of the drowsy, unfre- 
quented streets of the Mexican 
quarter, where “manana” is the 
motto that might be inscribed on 
the doors, as “push” and “pull” are 
writ large on every entrance to the 
halls of business and politics in the 
American section of the town. 

The dark shops hereabon:. with 
their display of weird eaiables, 
mostly pepper, quaintly decorated 
pottery and odd manikins of painted 
clay (types in miniature of Mexican 
life, usually pleasing, sometimes 
shockingly so), wouid interest my 
tourist, I am sure; if not, I should 
drop him at the first car line, for it 
would be a mere waste of breath to 
speak to him of the world-commerce 
and gigantic industries of our city, 
and then by way of contrast point 
out the tamal: factory with its three 
or four listless operatives tving by 
hand their corn-husk bundles of 
meal and chicken, while they chat 
lazily and smoke cigarettes. Or the 
rope walk in a picturesque back al- 
ley where a leathern-faced Mexican 
and a brown lad are proprietor, ar- 
tisans and office force together, and 
a clumsy wooden wheel run by one- 
boy power the only machinery. 
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Here are twisted horsehair lariats 
of remarkable strength, but I don’t 
think the number produced in a 
year would be too vast for the hu- 
man mind to comprehend without 
diagrams. 





In the Latin Quarter. 


Then if my acquaintance trusted 
me sufficiently to follow, I should 
lead him through a tunnel-like pas- 
sage in a squalid hotel of the Latin 
quarter, at the end of which he 
would find a dark court, several feet 
below street level, and a half dozen 
swarthy, brigand-looking youths 
playing a game similar to bowls, 
with much argument and gesticula- 
tion. The sport might not interest 
him greatly, but the interweaving 
of light and shadow in the dusky 
court, the flash of polished spheres, 
the gleam of white teeth, the glow 
of scarlet sash among the players; 
their agile movements contrasting 
with the silence and impassive mien 
of the onlookers, who, leaning on 
the railing, showed as a row of grim 
silhouettes against the dusty sky- 
light ; all these and the groups at the 
tables beyond, drinkirig, gaming, 
discussing the latest affray in their 
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circle, might please my friend if he 
had a taste for the romantic. 

From this resort, if we escaped 
alive, our way would naturally lead 
upward, for we should find our- 
selves at the foot of Telegraph Hill, 
not the side overlooking the water, 
but the slope toward the city that 
must be climbed laboriously with 
the help of cleats nailed across the 
sidewalks, and a frequent flight of 
stairs, for steep is the ascent as the 
road to fame. Not far above the 
base are rambling old tenements 
that overhang half-lighted ravines 
of alleys. These are still further 
darkened by festoons of gay colored 
garments hung from eave to eave 
and window to window across the 
chasm. Many a freshly-washed un- 
dersuit shakes agile legs in a dance 
in midair. It is called Little Italy, 
with right. Occasional pots and 
window boxes contain growing 
plants, carnations dear to the south- 
ern heart; the air is redolent with 
the fruity smell of crushed grapes, 
for nearly every other cellar is a 
wine vault, and through doors ajar 
one may glimpse the rows of purple 
casks. 

If my friend, the traveler for 
pleasure, is fortunate enough to 
strike the right moment, he may 
chance on such a pleasant incident 
as befell me the last time I climbed 
the hill. 

A sudden turn brought me into 
such a narrow, crooked lane, over- 
flowing with laughter and the spar- 
row-like twittering of young voices. 
But they were not sparrows in ap- 
pearance, these brightly-clad child- 
ren of Little Italy. On the contrary 
they outshone many a bird-of-para- 
dise in their holiday garments of 
pink, cherry and vivid green; not 
over-clean, most of them, for they 
were scrambling in the middle of 
the street, under the wheels of the 
hack that almost filled it, and even 
under the horse’s hoofs, in pursuit 
of a largess of bon-bons frequently 
showered from a certain doorway 
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that was the center of al! this riot 
of sound and color. 

I.was told that a:christening was 
being celebrated: within. 

The windows: of this house were 
continually being--shut and imme- 


From little Italy. 


diately opened to allow some laugh- 
ing face of lustrous-eyed girl or an- 
nointed and boutonierred uncle or 
godfather, to shout an _ invitation 
to the neighbor woman across the 
street. They were all there, leaning 


out of windows, sitting on door- 
steps, squatting in groups on the 
curb; with~ their;feet“in-the gutter, 
they chatted, nibbled-~ swéétmeéats 
and fondled or nursed their: babies, 
which were swaddled just like the 





della Robbia bambini, but with the 
addition of bright pink scarfs flung 
over their heads to give the dash 
of color. 

The swaddled infants were the 
only ones who did not scramble for 
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the candies; all the children of 
larger size tumbled and grasped for 
them, and the lucky ones were bulg- 
ing in every pocket with sugared al- 
monds, for which they gambled and 
bartered between the sweet show- 
ers. 

In this manner some_.of the adroit 
speculators had gathered vast 
wealth of sugar-plums, more or less 
dirty and broken, or even sticky 
from a farewell surreptitious suck- 
ing by the loser. Their winnings 
they swung in grey handkerchiefs 
or carried in their caps when the 
pockets could hold no more. A lit- 
ter of trampled sugar sprinkled the 
pavement. 

“Come in, everybody!” thus in 
Italian and English exclaimed the 
happy father, appearing first at the 
window, then at the door, and beck- 
oning with both hands. “Come in,” 
called the grandmother and aunt in 
duo, “Come in, everybody!” And 


under this pressure the ladies arose, 
gathered up their infants, leaving 


the toddlers outside with unconcern, 
and as even I, a stranger, had re- 
ceived a direct invitation, we all 
entered the narrow, dark passage 
of the house of rejoicing. 

It led far back into a dusky kit- 
chen, where the principal adornment 
consisted of four wallsful of scarlet 
peppers drying in festoons, then 
rightabout face into the diminutive 
bedroom, where it seemed the whole 
neighborhood was_ gathered, or 
rather the feminine half, for there 
was but a sprinkling of males pres- 
ent. 

As one of these rare birds, I was 
most cordially greeted by the happy 
father, who at once insisted on my 
imbibing a perfumed drink from 
thimble-size tumbler to the health of 
the newcomer, and afterward par- 
taking of Italian sausage and cake 
to the same good intent, and then 
of capping the mixture with beer 
from a foaming bucket; at which 
point I was forced to crv: “Hold! 
Enough!” 


I was then ushered into the front 
room, where lay the cause of all this 
joy—a wee bundle of white linen 
and lace, patent leather shoes and 
elaborate frilled bonnet, under 
which finery was a tiny, swarthy 
baby girl, named Therese. How 
tired she was from this hubbub of 
welcome, I could see by the droop- 
ing eyelids over liquid orbs, lumin- 
ous as two tiny black suns. 

To my admiring expressions the 
father ‘purred, of course, and when 
I told him I had a two-year-old boy 
at home, “One!” he exclaimed; “I 
gotta seex alreada!” 

And I believe that if it were the 
twelfth, the newcomer would be 
welcomed as jubilantly as the first. 
May she live to see her own little 
Therese made welcome and her little 
Therese’s Therese, is the good wish 
with which I would repay the over- 
brimming hospitality of the parents 
who invited the whole world to re- 
joice with them on their day of 
gladness. 

If we persevere to the top of the 
hill, we will find the Irish in posses- 
sion, a hardy race, the adventurous 
builders and defenders of homes 
that perch like sea-birds’ nests on 
the edge of a crag. 

Where there is a slope overlook- 
ing the bay, it is so precipitous that 
only by flying stairways can one 
mount it. Looking down such a 
street, one sees the houses appar- 
ently scaling the hill in the manner 
of soldiers storming a high wall by 
mounting on each other’s shoulders. 

To me these landmarks appear 
not as shanties cumbering the hill- 
sides with unsightly angularities of 
frame, shabbiness of paint, or even 
lack of that garment of the house. 
Like the Highlanders of Scotland 
and the Tyrol, they are hardened to 
a nakedness of the joints that be- 
comes them well, and their gaunt- 
ness is that of the mountaineer. 
Supported on wooden uprights, 


long, sinewy legs that dig their toes 


into the down slope, they hang on 








The old and the new. 


with tooth and nail; buffeted by 
winds, drenched by every rain, for 
there is no sheltered side up there, 
muffled in sea fogs, menaced by 
landslides that may hurl them to 
destruction, yet they persist, grittily 
hanging on. 

And along what goat paths, fol- 
lowing the edge of the precipice, 
scamper the young scions of these 
houses, fearless of the slip of foot 
that would send them crashing 
down more than seven score feet to 
the floor of the quarry. But like 
their parental shanties, they hang 
on. 
Not all these cliff dwellings are 
of humble appearance; indeed, 
some are veritable mansions in the 
skies, but their day of glory is over 
and nearly all of them are given 
over to decay. One of these relics 
of the hill’s prosperity which stands 
directly above the fire-belching 
smoke-stack of the Vulcan Iron 
Works, has been sacked and _ pil- 
laged by young vandals until it pre- 
sents a tragic appearance. The 
pretty garden is laid waste, the 
paths and steps at the gatewav 
choked with weeds and debris, most 
of the palms are uprooted, and the 
survivors become tether stakes for 






























goats, who nibble the rosebuds be- 
fore they can blossom. 

To enter the house, one must 
scramble through dismantled win- 
dow or door openings, for steps and 
veranda have been carried away 
piecemeal; even the roof of the 
porch has been robbed of its sup- 
porting posts and projects, hanging 
by its nails over the empty portal. 
Fragments of carved stone are scat- 
tered over the floor; roses, fruits, 
garlands of polished marble; re- 
mains of the ornate mantle. pieces 
admired by our grandfathers. 

The old mansion is a ruin, as 
touching to me as the medieval cas- 
tles, which awaken, even in the 
breast of the personally conducted 
tourist, such pensive reflections on 
the mournful text: “Vanity of vani- 
ties, saith the preacher, all is van- 
ity.” For although these walls were 
erected but yesterday, in perspec- 
tive of world-history, still they have 
been the scene of melodramas, 
comedies and tragedies of human 
life; and now belong irrevocably to 
the past. 

That is the charm which haunts 
all ruins, even the most recent—the 
Past. She is a pale, beautiful spirit 
composed of moonbeams and 
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‘Rocks, a bit of causeway, and a grove of trees alone remain. 
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poetry; romance is her garment; 
her Midas-touch transmutes_ the 
common clay to gold; golden- 
mailed knights, golden-tressed hero- 
ines, who to their own generation 
were no such thing, but very ordi- 
nary mortals. 

We have the habit of looking to 
the old world for the picturesque, 
and even though we begin to real- 
ize (thanks to the advertising bu- 
reau of the railroad), that in gran- 
deur of landscape the Rockies offer 
more than the Alps; Niagara more 
than the Rhine Falls, and the Red- 
woods more than the Black Forest, 
we have yet to open our eyes 1 
appreciation of the picturesque in 
our cities, which is the work not 
alone of nature, but of art, of mel- 
lowing time and of history. 

For it is not merely in the added 
piquancy of sky line that a ruin 
gives the finishing touch we call 
romance to a rugged cliff. It is a 
link connecting us with a race that 
struggled, conquered, made history 
—and passed away. 

In what incredibly brief time has 
San Francisco seen the rise and fall 
of such makers of history—the red 
men, the padres, the Mexicans, and 
then that final onrush of adventur- 
ous argonauts who found brush, 
sand and swamp where our city 
now stands, conquered the races 
who were here, divided their posses- 
sions, not without violence, over- 
ran their country, built themselves 
mansions with gold wrenched.from 
a virgin land,  flourished—and 
passed away! 

From this peak was formerly sig- 
naled news of every arriving ship; 
in those davs the hill was the focus 
of many anxious eyes. In later days 
a castle that would have adorned 
the pages of Ivanhoe dominated the 
summit. It was no stone fortress, 
though at times, twilight and dis- 
tance lent it that aspect, but a pleas- 
ure resort that failed to attract, for 
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in its later years it was a deserted, 
rickety barrack, so frafl that the 
blaze which finally destroyed it, left 
but a sprinkling of ashes. It. left 
hardly more trace than a. scenery 
castle which is removed. at the close 
of anact. Rocks, a bit of -causeway, 
and a grove of trees. alone remain, 
so ephemeral are our landmarks. 

A mighty symphony rises to the 
traveler who rests and listens on 
the fringe of the grove. The deep, 
monotonous whirr and rumble of 
wheels, the brassy crescendo of the 
factory siren, the hoarse note of the 
steamer signals, form the subdued 
accompaniment to a leading motive 
that rises sweet and clear and melo- 
dious above all other songs of the 
great city—the laughter of children 
at play. Yes, from here it sounds 
as if the whole city were populated 
with children, and every one of 
them bubbiing over with joy. Here 
on the slope of Telegraph Hill it is 
they who must take the place of 
flower and streamlet and bird carol 
all the year round, and with such 
a perpetual Spring Song does our 
race greet the future. 

It is fascinating to rest at the 
very summit and watch lights flash 
through the darkness as it _ rises 
mysteriously from the hollow, for 
while it is day overhead, already the 
panorama at your feet is blurred 
and shadowy, only the bold contour 
of the hills looming well-defined 
against the golden sky. 

The gold tarnishes and grows 
dull; then the lights of this pleasure 
loving city sparkle through the 
mist and smoke and night as jew- 
els might shimmer through the 
mantilla of some dusky beauty of 
old Yerba Buena, or perhaps ’tis 
the flash of fireflies caught in her 
hair. At this hour she smiles, and 
invites her guest to descend from 
reveries of the nast and future to 
the joys of the Here and Now. 
Who could withstand? 
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THE SNOW PLANT— 
A VEGETABLE TRAMP 





BY JAMES M. BARRICKMAN, M. D. 


MERICAN- and_— European 

botanists, after much discus- 

sion, have long since decided 
that the “snow plant”. (Sarcodes 
Sanguinary), is parasitic on the 
roots of the pine tree, or conifer, 
family. The object of this article 
is to show that it is not parasitic in 
any particular. These acute observ- 
ers were deceived. 

It is more than plant, yet not ani- 
mal; since it moves beneath the sur- 
face, vegetable mole may suggest 
an idea of its habit, or that it may 
evolute to an animal later—who 
knows? It is as erratic as a grizzly 


bear, no two plants, apparently, do- 
ing the same twice alike. 

It is a heath plant, and like all 
such, thrives best in shade, but, 


P ever at extremes, it simply abhors 
> direct sun rays, actually covering it- 


self in disgust, shame or pain. 

Boughs cut away, admitting direct 
sunlight to fall upon the ground be- 
neath which lies a snow plant, 
causes its circumference of roots to 
enlarge, bulging up the soil, and, as 
the bud appears, soil and leaves are 
thus tumbled or pushed over it, and 
when increased growth makes this 
impossible, it as usual does the 
next best sensible thing to do—dies 
and sloughs to a little beneath the 
surface, and repeats this, I know not 
for how long a time or how often. 

Its height is 8 to 12 inches, but in 
rich soil and south slopes it reaches 
that of 3 or 4 feet, and 3 or 4 inches 
in diameter. If, after having well 
established itself, all shade is re- 
moved, it sometimes reduces its 
stock to the thickness of one’s little 
finger, and of almost the density of 
wood, and in other ways changes 
its appearance, until scarcely recog- 
nizable as a snow plant. 

“Snow plant” is a misnomer; I 
never saw one growing within a 
mile of continuous snow—often 
near snow drifts. 

Its color is brilliant red, and that 
it is not more dependent upon snow 
than other flowering plants is evi- 
denced by the fact that several such 
in the same locality have reached 
full bloom or matured seeds before 
the snow plant has shown itself 
above the ground. 
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It makes its appearance in early 
spring, the exact time dependent 
upon richness, warmth of soil, etc., 
as a fiery red cone, apex first, about 
the size of one’s thumb-end. 

“Breathes there a man with soul 
so dead” that he will stop not or 
turn aside to gaze upon and marvel 
at this glorious blazing vegetable 
ruby—this nearly sentient thing? 
It has a certain sense that en- 
ables it to propagate its species un- 
der unusual conditions, and after its 
neighbors have succumbed; and, af- 
ter all, this sense of the soul is the 
standard by which even mankind 
is truly estimated. 

It is valuable as a thing of beauty 
and joy, and as food. Cooked as is 
asparagus, it is more palatable, and 
is said to be more nutritious. The 
older or deeper portions of the stem 
are bitter to taste—hence the buds 
and but 2 or 3 inches of the stock 
should be used as food. From sur- 
face downward it shades, by insen- 
sible degrees, from a brilliant red 
to white, and creamy white. Its 
length of life is at least 7 or 8 years. 
It may live much longer. 

During the first 5 or 6 years (or 
more) it appears as a single stock, 
but during the last 3 or 4 years of 
its life, it increases to a cluster of 
white, watery roots, fiery sub-soil 
buds and _ several stocks above 


ground. 
It grows during the winter 
months, whilst blanketed with 


depths of snow, and above ground 
in early spring, thus resting during 
summer and fall seasons instead of 
that of winter as usual with vegeta- 
tion ; that is, the puds that appeared 
above ground this spring grew to 
near surface last winter, stopping 
close beneath, ready to burst forth 
in all its splendor of red and make 
the most of the short sunshine sea- 
son. 

The mother stock, surrounded by 
10 or 12 fiery buds, reminds one of 
a hen and her family of chicks—the 
cluck-cluck alone absent. But let’s 
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get at the root of the thing. I have 
found it, terminating in a jet black 
“crow-foot” root five and one-half 
feet beneath the surface. The leg 
of a chicken with the toes distrib- 
uted equi-distance apart in circum- 
ference would well represent in size 
the terminal root. 

The plant’s resemblance to a 
tramp or mole begins here, in that 
the second year of its life it sloughs 
6 or 8 inches (a little more or less) 
of the crow-foot end of the root 
stock, after it has pushed forward 
about the same length of stock, and 
thus each year a section dies; but 
another a little longer than the last 
one dropped, and thus it reaches to 
just beneath the surface with a 
stock, on account of the slight gains, 
each season 15 to 20 inches in length 
—just covered with the same form 
of leaves as above  surface—only 
this and nothing more. 

Evidently, by casting off a section 
each season, it would the next sea- 
son after appearing above ground 
be cut off from source of nutriment 
as flowering time approached, the 
period of life of all plants when 
the greatest energy is put forth in 
the effort to mature seeds. 

Now a remarkable change takes 
place. It does, in fact, slough the 
last section, but not until after send- 
ing forth white, twig-like, zig-zag- 
ing, watery roots, each of which 
makes a right or oblique angle every 
inch or two of its growth, and each 
season these increase in number, 
forming, the last season, a cluster 
12 to 18 in diameter, if the soil be 
rich. 

It is this last-mentioned peculiar- 
ity that has largely “fooled” the 
naturalistic botanist—here is where 
he “fell down” upon the plant, if 
not whilst trying to reach it. 

It is natural for one to select the 
most perfect plant of its kind for ob- 
servation and study—in this in- 
stance to the exclusion of the un- 


pretentious little blazing single bud - 


or stock over yonder by a rock or 
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tree. There are sufficient reasons 
why, later in the season, it is usually 
found by the side of a tree or rock 
in difficult places. 

Thus he finds only the mass of 
twig-like, watery roots lying imme- 
diately beneath the surface, whilst 
beneath the single bud there may be 
five and one-half feet of live and 
dead stock. are 

No reflection is intended upon 
the indefatigable, painstaking botan- 
ist, for it is lack of opportunity and 
not ability that accounts for the 
oversight. 

The altitude at which the plant 
grows makes camping midst snow 
and wet soil disagreeable and ex- 
pensive, and the usual cold leaves 
but a few hours each day for work, 
perhaps without adequate tools 
with which to dig a hole 5 or 6 feet 
in depth amongst rock; hence the 
“crow-foot,” although known to al- 
most every mountain inhabiting 
lad and lass, has remained unnoted 
by scientists generally. From the 
foot root the stock may take every 
degree of angle excepting the acute, 
in avoidance of obstructions; it will 
squeeze itself to the thinness of a 
table knife-blade in passing between 
two rocks, or tlatten itself in pass- 
ing around a stone or root and 
bryon, enlarge beyond the normal, 
as if compensating for the squeeze. 

If not for this ability to pass be- 
yond every and all kinds of obstruc- 
tions without hesitation, it could 
not ‘reach the surface, or not until 
after the season had too far ad- 
vanced to admit of seeds maturing. 

I have imagined that the reason 
why it sloughed a section each sea- 
son was because on account of the 
frequent thinnings, angles, etc., 
above mentioned, these contracted 
points would not admit of sufficient 
nutriment passing with  facility— 
hence it casts them off and sustains 
itself from the ever-increasing in 
lengths, of which I am uncertain if 
there be not always two years’ 
growth present, and if so, then the 


crow-foot terminal or section does 
not die until after the end of three 
years. 

It will bore and break through 
the hardest clay trail one ever 
walked over, and so with the deli- 
cate, velvety, leafy, blazing bud apex 
without the slightest evidence of 
mar. Upon a declivity this delicate 
bud will move out of its bed, a little, 
a rock weighing a hundred or even 
a thousand times its own weight, 
and one may easily imagine it roll- 
ing a boulder down hill. Above 
ground it has been observed, from 
day to day, to push its tender stock 
bud point through a pine log three 
feet in diameter, and continue 
growth beyond to its usual height 
above ground—seemingly mistak- 
ing the log for soil. Of course the 
log was rotting more or less. 

The season at its choice of alti- 
tude is short, which fact the plant 
seems to recognize, for apparently 
fearing it may not be able to mature 
its flowers before the cold rains and 
frost set in—for it abhors moisture 
of air as much as it does direct sun- 
light—it thrusts upward in the soil 
along the stock its flowers, thus 
necessarily lengthening their stems 
to 3 or 4 inches, the flowers appear- 
ing above ground at even date with 
the terminal bud. One-half inch is 
the normal length of stem. 

The later, or lower, flowers are al- 
ways frost nipped. 

A puzzling aspect of “sarcodes 
sanguinary” is that of how its seeds 
or life germs obtain a depth of five 
and one-half or less feet beneath the 
surface soil, and this in hard clay. 

At this depth, wood, charcoal and 
bits of rotting wood are frequently 
found by the side of the crow-foot 
root, the rotting sections of the 
stock leading unbroken to thie live 
section, or flowering plant, above 
ground. 

In one place, estimation proved 
that it would have taken not less 
than one hundred years for natural 
drift of soil, decomposition, etc., to 
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have .covered a seed to this depth. 
The questions that arise in one’s 
mind are, was the seed (or germ) 
deposited upon the surface, and 
covered by natural processes, _ or 
does the plant first grow downward, 
turn around and climb back to day- 
light ? 

The last possibility is suggested 
by the fact that the soil a few inches 
from the surface, with few excep- 
tions, is very much softer upon one 
side of the plant than upon the other 
—for instance, upon one side the 
dirt may be readily removed by the 
hand, whilst upon the other side a 
tool is necessary to remove it. 
Three observers have informed me 
that they had frequently noted this 
condition of the soil about the plant, 
and which, in my opinion, is because 
of some peculiarity of growth of 
this peculiar, erratic plant. 

Where there are a “school” of 
plants of a diameter of 6 or 7 
or less feet, or when not further 
than about eighteen inches apart, 
each plant is connected by _ root 
bands or seams 4 to 6 in. in width 
and one-quarter to one-eighth inch 


in thickness, the white, now 
straight, water roots resembling 
quartz seams. The writer sent 


specimens of these to Stanford Uni- 
versity, with samples of soil, etc., 
and from which information may be 
obtained. 

Or instead of seven or eight years 
constituting its cycle of life, is the 
plant of the nature of a century 
plant, requiring ten, twenty-five, 
seventy-five or one hundred years 
from seed deposition to matur- 
ity? 

Having briefly mentioned a few 
of its underground habits, now let 
us glance at its most peculiar traits 
that are above ground. Each flower 
stem supports a bolus or capsule 
one-eighth inch or less in diameter, 
the circumference of which is 
divided, perpendicularly, with 
grooves that form an equal number 
of knuckles or rounded ridges, and 





upon these knuckles are grown, at 
first stage, the seeds, some of which 
are scarcely discernible with un- 
aided eye and none as large as the 
smallest mustard seed. 

The inside of the capsule is filled 
with a soft, white substance, and is 
divided by a thin membrane into 
four or more quarters. 

At the top of the capsule is a hole. 
Between each seed-covered knuckle 
there lies closely the anthers, or fer- 
tilizing organs. When the air is 
moist with dew or a rain is threat- 
ened, the anthers fall, from all sides, 
upon the hole in the top of the cap- 
sule, effectually preventing water 
entering, and there they lie until a 
less humid condition obtains. 

At one observation, one finds the 
seeds, as usual, between the ridges 
or knuckles, but at the next, a half 
day hence, or, so far as I know, an 
hour or two, presto! they are gone 
—but where? 

They have not fallen to earth, for 
paper placed upon the ground be- 
neath the plant would have caught 
them, and not one is visible on it. 

They may now be found inside of 
the bolus, but how they got there, 
or how the cavity of the bolus was 
cleared, is a mystery to the writer. 
The above is so extremely singular 
that I hesitate to mention the fact, 
fearing | may be mistaken, yet so 
often have I observed the disappear- 
ance outside and appearance of 
seeds inside, this seems almost im- 
possible. What intelligence, what 
energy, raises them up and drops 
them down through the hole, alto- 
gether resembling the hasty move- 
ments of the young of some animals 
scurrying to burrow at alarm. The 
possibility or impossibility of suc- 


_cessfully growing the plant from 


seed is, and has been, periodically 
discussed, and doubtless always will 
be, for the conditions and surround- 
ings by which it is possible to grow 
them is not obtainable. I have 
grown plants from the buds broken 
from the watery roots, and trans- 
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planting them in native soil at natu- 
ral altitude. But to endeavor to 
grow the buds in the valley altitude 
will fail of success as certainly as 
would efforts to grow a tropical one 
at one thousand feet altitude. 

There is nothing indicating the 
impossibility of growing the plants 
from seed, but consider a moment: 
if the crow-foot root is the point 
of seed germination, it must have 
reached a depth of from a few inches 
to five and one-half feet beneath the 
surface, or the plant germinated 
near the surface, grew downward, 
and then returned to light. If the 
former, the seed must have been 
covered by natural processes, and 
have remained hidden during years, 
which, together, are conditions not 
practical experimentally, and if the 
latter, space, temperature, moisture, 
etc., would make experiments im- 
practicable, if not impossible. 

So, then, let us hear no more of 
snow plants growing from the seeds, 
for it is impossible from a practical 
standpoint, but that they have seeds 
and that they may produce a plant, 
is unquestionable. 

But why are the closest of skilled 
observers led to believe it parasitic 
upon the pine trees, or anything? 

It is true it is often, and, during 
the latter part of the season usually, 
found at the down hill side of a 
tree, but is as “usually” found in the 
same position, relatively, to a rock 
or log. 

I have found it growing luxuri- 
antly in a tamarac swamp _ miles 
from a conifer, or for that matter, 
any tree, or growing in the midst 
of bushes or from a heap of dead 
brush, or anything affording shade. 

The facts are these, and now, 











then, let us hear no more of the 
parasite question. 

Stock are very fond of the plant, 
and from earliest grass to “sear and 
yellow leaf,” numerous sheep and 


other stock traverse the wood, 
tramping out of existence not alone 
flowering plants, but eggs of birds 
and their young, and in some sec- 
tions thus destroying the nests of 
quail and grouse as fast as they are 
buut, leaving them to roam about 
disconsolate. Hence, by the side ofa 
tree, rock or log, etc., it is the least 
exposed to noof or sight, and then, 
if on the down-hill side, it is less 
exposed to rolling rocks, snow and 
earth slides, ana from eye spying 
man, for every season hundreds 
search for it from valley to summit. 
Now, during the last three or four 
years of its life, as stated elsewhere, 
its roots extend but a few inches 
downward, which admits of it rest- 
ing upon a root, a few inches dirt- 
covered, and its peculiarity of de- 
viating about beneath the surface 
and of half circling obstructions, 
then proceeding in direct, original 
line, accounts for its position above 
a root—in fact, the origin of the 
plant may have been eight or ten 
feet up, down, or upon either side 
of the tree. There is a plant of the 
snow plant family known as “pine 
drops,” and they are usually found 
growing in the same forest, and 
which is classed, by all botanists, as 
parasitic, and which is more obscure 
in its original habits than the for- 
mer, but there is probability that it, 
too, is not a parasite. 
_ For the young botanist, in these 
two plants alone, lies fame as an ob- 
server, and success financially. 















A TRAGEDY OF THE CLOVER 


A BIRD AND CAT STORY 





BY STUART-MENTETH BEARD 


ELLO, Man! I[ am Nemo- 
bius, the Cricket, one of the 
tenants of your garden. 

What, you say you don’t know me? 
Well, you should, all the same. 
Look here, haven’t you been coming 
out to this place for weeks and sit- 
ting there with your back against 
that trellis, right alongside of my 
den—come, even if you don’t know 
me, isn’t it about time that we were 
getting acquainted? Of course it 
is. You certainly are a big thing, 
a huge, lumpy monster to my way 
of thinking. And yet, you have a 
good face, somehow, and [| like your 
ways. I mean to know whether you 
like it or not. It doesn’t displease 
you? Good. Let me tell you some- 
thing. When you first began com- 
ing out here this summer you fright- 
ened me badly. I was afraid you 
would step on me; or, worse yet, I 
thought you wanted me as a black 
bass bait. Oh, you didn’t know 
about that? Why, yes, these crazy 
fishermen hunt us to death for just 
that purpose. I’m with you—it is a 
shame. Say, you're all right. Weii, 
that was at first, you know. I soon 
saw I had no cause to fear you in 
the least. I know now that you ac- 
tually love the little people of the 
grass, stupid as you are sometimes. 
I’ve seen you stay your foot from 
treading on us more than once. At 
first I used to scuttle for my den as 
fast as my six legs could carry me, 
and then I would hardly dare to 
even peep out as long as you stayed. 
But that’s all over now. I know you 
won’t hurt me. All you want is to 
be let alone while you make that 





queer pencil of yours go wiggle- 
wiggling over those endless sheets 
of paper. Do you know, I| rather 
like to watch you do it! lt reminds 
me of the way I rub my upper wings 
when | sing. Slower, of course, 
than I am, but like it. 

Now see here. I want to know 
you, but I didn’t break into your 
work for that alone to-day. | think 
I can be of service to you. Come, 
don't look cross. I’ve done a lot 
of thinking. I’m no fool. I know 
what I’m talking about. Listen to 
me a minute. You write stuff for 
the papers. Yes, you do. It is 
stuff, much of it. I’ve heard you 
read it. Now, now, wait a_ bit. 
Don’t get offended. Suppose we 
call it stuff, then, in the newspaper 
sense if you wish, and let it go at 
that. But that’s neither here nor 
there. What I am getting at is this. 
You make your bread and butter 
retelling the stories you hear, don’t 
you? Certainly. Then, anything 
in the shape of a story should prove 
acceptable to you? I thought so. 
Well, listen; I shall try in my own 
way to give you an idea which you 
can turn into a story if you wish. 
Uh, that is different, is it? You’re 
all attention, are you? Before, I 
was merely an interruption, a bore, 
if you will, who prevented that ever- 
lasting pencil from traveling. Now, 
however, you regard me as a possi- 
bility for “copy.” Man, man, this 
is not quite fair, I think. I am only 
a little fellow, it is true, but I cer- 
tainly stand as a synonym for live- 
liness. Besides, I come of a mighty 
good family. Can you deny that 
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Mr. Dickens gave my ancestor a 
life-long invitation to his immortal 
Hearth? That should settle it. Sup- 
pose we change the subject, there- 
fore, and call the matter quits. 
Ready, are you? Now, then, make 
that pencil of yours fly. I’m going 
to talk fast. There’s a whoie lot 
you don’t know about the people 
and the happenings in this garden 
of yours. 

In the first place, why is it that 
you are so lazy? Why do you never 
get out here until at least nine 
o’clock, and so miss the best part 
of the day? You should be around 
before that. I always am. I tell 
you, when one has been cuddling 
down close in one’s den all night, 
trying his best to keep warm, he is 
mighty glad when morning comes. 
You see, we little people of the 
grass feel the cold so. It benumbs 
us; it takes the life and snap out of 
our bodies, and most of us hate it 
in consequence. Of course, I know 


a good deal more about cold than 


most of them. I was born last 
summer. I went safely through the 
perils of the winter; only three of 
us out here did so. All the other 
crickets died of the cold. I was 
stowed away in the heart of that 
rotten fence post, over in the cor- 
ner by the old apple tree. You see 
it, don’t you? Didn’t know it was 
there! Well, you are observing. 
Yes, that was my winter home, and 
glad enough I was to be there, for 
it must have been mighty cold out 
of doors. Of course, I slept all win- 
ter, and therefore I hardly cared 
how cold it was. This, now, is dif- 
ferent. Then it was all right to 
sleep. Now, I’m wide awake most 
of the time, for there’s a lot to be 
done. All the little people love to 
be on the move during the warm 
weather. My den, under the root of 
the grape-vine, is as warm a spot 
as I could ask for; but of late, as you 
must admit, we have had some 
pretty chill nights. They take the 
courage out of me. It is all right 


during the first part of the night, 
but as the morning draws near I 
always feel my age somewhat, and 
growing discouraged, long for the 
sunlight. I have been so cold dur- 
ing this recent long rainy time that 
I have not cared to even move my 
wings a bit, so you have had na 
music. 

I tell you all this so that you can 
understand how I felt that memor- 
able morning recently when I came 
near losing my life. You see I woke 
late, for | had suffered considerably 
that night and had drowsed towards 
morning. Finally, when I felt the 
influence of the sun at the entrance 
of my home, I hastened along the 
passage-way so as to get out of 
doors. This old garden of ours is 
a mighty sweet spot at all times, 
but somehow I love it best in the 
morning. This day, however, I was 
almost too numb and unhappy to 
half enjoy things. Nor was I alone 
in this. The little people all around 
me in the grass felt much as I did, 
and the under world was very quiet. 
I warmed my stiffened limbs in the 
sun, and then remembering that I 
was thirsty, I hastened to a large 
clover leaf, to whose hairy under- 
surface there clung a drop of dew 
as large as my head, and drank 
greedily. This put new heart into 
me; so I started for my favorite 
spot to take my morning sun-bath. 

The dew lay everywhere and the 
grass was cold to the touch. You 
notice also that every one of my feet 
is armed with two-pronged hooks. 
These are usually a great help. On 
this occasion, however, the stiffness 
of my joints caused them to catch 
frequently in the undergrowth, so 
that I could not proceed as fast as 
I wished. I met a few of the grass 
people, members of the ant tribe 
chiefly, with whom I passed the 
time of day. They were of four dif- 
ferent varieties ; however, to my eye 
they all present the same general 
characteristics. They are busy folk, 
but, although on this occasion as is 
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tisually the case, I found them cour- 
teous enough, I never trust them. 
I have too vivid a recollection of 
that poor brother of mine last sum- 
mer, who, having lost one of his 
“jumpers” in a hard fight, and be- 
ing therefore more or less helpless, 
was set upon by a horde of these 
gentry—fierce red chaps they were, 
with strong pincers—and in §Spite 
of a gallant resistance, was dragged 
finally into one of their towns and 
butchered miserably. No, I always 
give them a wide berth or watch 
them narrowly. 

Yes, you are quite right; one has 
to be on the alert always, here in 
the grass. I know that I have splen- 
did eye-sight—can you see how my 
eyes are constructed with hundreds 
of facets like those of the house 
fly? Nevertheless, it is imperative 
to be watchful all the time. For 
instance, as I continued my way 
that morning through the _inter- 
twined clover and grass stems, I 
encountered a contemptible toad. 
Now, as a general thing I have no 
fear of the creatures at all. They 
are far too slow. On this occasion, 
though, I was somewhat at a dis- 
advantage. He sat there, right in 
my path, gorged with earth-worms 
from his all-night orgy, his eyes 
bulging with greed, and his great 
stomach overflowing on the ground 
on each side of his forelegs. He 
wasn’t handsome; he could be dan- 
gerous. Although he was too ut- 
terly lazy to go home, the moment 
he saw me approach he roused him- 
self, and scattering the dew with 
one ponderous hop in my direction, 
he quickly lowered his head, threw 
open his mouth with a resounding 
“Pwak!” and. shot out his sticky, 
vicious tongue straight at me. The 
attack was dreadfully sudden. I 
almost thought I was gone, as his 
foul breath came flooding round 
about me. By the barest fraction 
on an inch, however, he fell short. 
Before he had time to try again I 
had aroused myself to action and 
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had cleared his back with one pow- 
erful spring. 

More than half angry with my- 
self at such an experience and yet 
panting with exertion so that the 
muscles of my abdomen swelled and 
contracted at each breath, I stopped 
after a time to adjust my bearings. 
For the moment | felt confused, not 
knowing just where I was, the 
grass was so deep. By the way, 
couldn’t you cut your grass a little? 
It’s awfully long and very incon- 
venient at times. Oh, not at all; 
I’m glad I spoke. Thank you very 
much. Well, as I say, I was for 
the moment bothered; in one sense 
lost. However, when I looked up- 
ward through the dew-bespangled 
meshes of a well constructed spi- 
der’s web—here cunningly stretched 
between three white-clover stems— 
I soon got the outline of the hill 
i sought. Then I was all right. 
Thereupon I soon—here, here, here, 
this won’t do. Let me tell you 
something. I’m mighty sensitive to 
impressions of all kinds. Your face 
gives you away. I can see by your 
expression you don’t follow me in 
this spider business. They are ail 
alike to you—isn’t that so? I knew 
I was right. Now, let me tell you 
a fact worth knowing. You pre- 
tend to write about things that you 
observe? Well, spiders of all kinds 
are worth your attention. Why, if 
you’d only examine some of these 
beautiful nets the little fellows 
weave at night on this very lawn 
of yours to warn you of a change 
of temperature—hundreds of square 
yards of gossamer, finer of texture 
than the best cambric you men 
ever made—I think you would not 
look bored when spiders are men- 
tioned. Next to my own family, of 
course, they are the most interest- 
ing of all the little people of the un- 
derworld. Make a study of them. 
I always do. As an_ illustration, 
shortly after having determined my 
position, as I tell you, I met a rep- 
resentative of this very family. She 
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attracted and. held my attention 
from the first moment that I saw 
her. She was in sore distress. This 
I saw at a glance. I recognized her 
as one of those usually well-behaved 
ladies one meets under old stumps 
and sunken planks everywhere. 
Now.she was all excitement, and 
her eight hairy legs expressed noth- 
ing but anxiety and sorrow, as she 
raced here and there in a fruitless 
search for something. I surmised 
the trouble immediately. “Madam,” 
said I in a friendly tone from the 
altitude of a short grass blade, “have 
you lost them?” She had not seen 
me until I spoke, but at my first 
word she wheeled like lightning, 
and with a savageness of manner 
that was alarming she fixed me with 
her two pairs of tiny, beady eyes 
and cried in a weak but intensely 
passionate voice: “Yes, give them 
to me right away.” I was startled. 
Her manner was threatening. “I 
haven’t them, my dear lady,” I said 
soothingly ; “let. me try to locate 
them for you, however.” With that 
I began searching the undergrowth 
on every side of me, and thanks to 
good fortune and my keen eyes, 1 
soon saw a brownish colored bag 
of silk, as it lay not far off, half hid- 
den under a low-lying leaf of clover. 
“There they are, madam,” said I. 
She noted the direction I indicated 
and with one bound she rushed at 
the object—it was twice the size of 
her own body—and threw herself 
upon it, “My darling eggs,” I heard 
her say as I drew near, “I thought 
I had lost you for good.” “How did 
it happen, madam?” I ventured to 
ask when I stood beside her. For a 
few seconds she was far too busy to 
reply, meanwhile drawing her be- 
loved bundle up against her spin- 
neret with her legs as she joined it 
to her once. more by a single thread. 
Finally she turned to me, and with 
altered voice she replied: “Let me 
thank you for this. You see, I was 
cross and worried. Possibly you 
don’t know the creature. If not, let 


me, warn, you,.I call him Draggle 
y. Yon 


Wing to describe him better. 

can always tell ‘him in that way. 
He’s the most detestable. robin’ of 
them all here. He tried’ to eat me 
a few minutes ago. To save myself 
I had to drop my eggs and run for 
it. Thank you very much. Good- 
bye. Take good care of yourself.” 
And she vanished into the forest, 
dragging her eggs behind by the 
elastic coupling that joined them 
to her. 

This little adventure made me 
anxious. It gave me. food for 
thought. I loathe these detestable 
birds. They always act out here 
as if they owned the entire garden. 
It is true I had always been able to 
keep out of their way, but they are 
extremely dangerous and many a 
sad and terrible story have I heard 
of their slaughter of the grass peo- 
ple. All birds are more or less. dis- 
liked and feared by us—the swallow 
least of all possibly—but the robin, 
that bundle of vanity, noise and 
greediness, has no redeeming trait 
whatever, and I hate his whole tribe. 

Thus thinking, I had almost 
reached my destination, when. I got 
sight of the Ruler of the Garden. 
No, man, I am not referring to you. 
You're all right.in your place. .You 
can do a whole lot of things, I know. 
I suppose, too, that by. law this. is 
your ground. But, after all, you’re 
not the boss out here that you think 
you are. I tell you, the grass peo- 
ple know. Besides, you were safe 
in bed at. the time I’m speaking of. 
No, the real ruler: of things is the 
Governor, Governor Thomas, you 
know, and that morning, as he 
passed me, steady, alert, dignified, 
he made me glad simply to look ,at 
him. What was that? What did 
you say? Don’t know the Gov- 
ernor? Man, where have you been? 
You can see him every morning in 
the week as he passes to and fro out 
here, looking after things—surely 
you know himj? No? Well, well— 
do you know, I really feel sorry for 
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you! Why, of course, the Governor 
is the cat, the biggest and handsom- 
est cat in all the world. Listen, I 
must tell you about him. 

I had successfully made my way 
through the heavy tangle of grass 
stems that had impeded my advance 
towards the hill you see _ over 
there, my objective point, and I was 
about to step out into the first clear- 
ing of the rising ground when | felt 
the approach of something large. | 
say felt, for I could not see it as yet, 
but we crickets are keenly alive to 
such impressions. They are half 
our education, you know. The ear- 
liest and gentlest jar of the earth 
in our vicinity puts us on our guard, 
In‘ this instance I had not long to 
wait. Concealing myself quickly, 
I looked cautiously around for the 
cause of the interruption. Then I 
saw him. He was splendid. He was 
enormous. Of course, he’s not as 
large as you are, Man. But you are 
ungainly, you know. You are too 
big. No, he’s just right. He has 
a beautiful white coat, brightly 
marked here and there with large 
yellow patches and his tail is band- 
ed with delightful yellow rings. He 
always carries himself proudly, I 
tell you, and at the moment when 
I saw him first he was a picture. 
Somewhere over there in the elm 
tree was one of those orioles. They 
are mean creatures, of course, and 
they make a great racket at times. 
This one, a male, I could see by his 
flaming colors, was roaring away to 
his mate as he balanced his silly 
body on a little limb. He made such 
a sight of himself that the Governor 
could not fail to notice him and feel 
angry. I could understand his feel- 
ings perfectly. He had been walk- 
ing along in his usual quiet way, I 
suppose, swinging his great tail 
from side to side at intervals as he 
generally does. However, at the 
moment when my eye lighted on 
him he raised his head slightly and 
saw the bird. Thereupon his whole 
aspect changed. His body, till then 


gracefully pliant, now stiffened. He 
crouched slightly, whiie his tail 
lashed out right and left and his 
great yellow eyes glared with right- 
eous anger at this noisy disturber. 
If a glance could have killed, the 
oriole would have died right then. 
As it was, when the Governor’s 
hairy under-jaw began to tremble 
violently, while his whiskers 
bristled and his lips drew back from 
his teeth in a terrible grin of rage, 
the stupid fool up there felt it and 
immediately ceased his outcry and 
shifted his position uneasily. Oh, 
it was fine to see it all! It was 
grand. The Governor was so near 
to me that I could gather every de- 
tail plainly. I could even see the 
glitter of the tiny dew-drops against 
the fur of his huge legs, or note 
how his pads crushed down the 
clovers, while his claws played in 
and out of their sheathes. Not see- 
ing me—indeed, I have not the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, nor did 
I attempt to introduce myselfi—he 
did not linger after the bird flew 
away. Hle gave himself a_ slight 
shake, then rising to his full height 
once more, he went striding away 
to attend to his duties and was 
soon lost to view in the green depths 
of the tomato forest. 

And now I was more than ready 
for my bath. It is true, my little 
walk had not been uneventful by 
anv means. Nevertheless, I was 
still more or less chilled by the 
dew, and I longed for the sun. It 
did not take me long, therefore, to 
climb up to my favorite spot and 
stretch myself out where the sun’s 
rays are warmest. You see, this 
hill—a rose-bush grew here once, 
but it died, you know, nor has the 
grass grown out yet—this hill is 
all bare on top. There are delight- 
ful clods of dry earth there, and be- 
ing in line with the flood of sun- 
shine through that big opening in 
the grape-vines, it is the pleasantest 
spot in the garden in the early morn- 
ing. On this occasion I found it 
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doubly comforting. I was not quite 
ready to breakfast as yet, and so 
now I gladly devoted myself to the 
pleasures of the toilet. ‘Lhe delight 
of that first kiss of the sun on my 
cold body lingers with me yet. I 
was wet through. The corrugated, 
brown gauze of my wings and the 
two hairy spikes that 1 carry be- 
hind me were beaded with dew, and 
at first I fairly drank in the warmth. 
When I felt more like myself, my 
first act was to carefully wash my 
two antennae. This is a sacred duty 
always among the cricket folk. 
These feelers are to us what your 
own clumsy hands are to you. We 
never neglect them. I therefore 
drew each in turn, carefully and 
slowly through my mouth, biting 
every tiny bead-like joint as_ it 
passed and getting it scrupulously 
clean. Then, to test them, I threw 
a gentle wave-like motion into each 
feeler as I extended it to touch, one 
after the other, every object within 
reach. Sensation was perfect. I] 
was happy. 

Then, what a satisfaction it was 
to sit there in that refreshing sun- 
shine, simply resting and enjoying 
myself. Never have I seen a finer 
morning. My walk had occupied 
so much time that by now the air 
had gained in warmth, and the lit- 
tle people everywhere were awaken- 
ing to their accustomed duties. 
Olver the heads of the clover trees, 
among whose stems I had but lately 
wound my way so slowly and which 
now stretched panorama-like at my 
feet, I could see the young gnats 
beginning their wheeling dance in 
the effort to dry their new found 
wings. And, rising near at hand, 
the honey-suckle mountain also had 
its visitors. Here, attracted by its 
treasures of sweetness, two greedy 
bumble-bees disputed possession 
with a shrewish humming-bird, 
while a pair of blood-sucking flies, 
their heads turned as nearly as 
possible constantly in one direction, 
maintained a monotonous, jerky 


and angular waltz between two pro- 
jecting sprays of the vine. Yes, all 
was peaceful and satisfactory with 
one exception. Those miserable 
birds—ah, what a fuss they were 
making. They interrupted, they even 
put an end to my observations. 
Their noisy clamor forced itself in- 
to my thoughts and compelled at- 
tention for reasons of self-preser- 
vation. It certainly seems strange 
why such things should be; why, 
indeed, such creatures should even 
be allowed to exist. I confess | 
cannot understand it. In this in- 
stance, I had never heard the tribe 
more noisy, more blatant and self- 
assertive. It half ruined my peace 
of mind after a time; for, watchful 
and self-reliant as | am, to expose 
one’s self thus in the open is never 
without an element of danger 
where they are concerned. They 
seemed to be on all sides of me, 
some plainly visible, others hidden 
away in the foliage; and their noisy 
reiterations filled me with disgust. 
I could recognize among others the 
yellow-hammer’s bubbling cry as it 
rose and fell, echoing from some 
point far away. I readily distin- 
guished, somewhat nearer at hand, 
the insinuating, purring voice of the 
rain-crow, predicting in monotone 
the near approach of a_ thunder- 
shower. While in the Virginia 
creeper around your bed-room win- 
dows at the house, a dozen noisy 
sparrows quarreled loud enough, it 
seemed, to have awakened you many 
times over. This was all bad enough 
—this together with the twittering 
of swift-darting swallows against 
the blue of the sky, the beseeching 
call of a half-grown black-bird sum- 
moning its mother, or the frequent 
booming cry of a big rooster from 
another garden—all this was dis- 
quieting, but it was as nothing to 
the pest of robins. They turned me 
cold again as I listened ; they seemed 
to be everywhere. 

Suddenly, a louder burst 
usual drew my _ attention. 
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from where we sit, you can readily 
:see the quince tree, can’t you? And 
you note that it is a small distance 
from my bathing place to that tree, 
don’t you? Well, there it was that 
the fellow had taken his stand. I 
could see him plainly. What vain 
things they are—as if any one cared 
a grass-stem about them or would 
ever look at them except for pur- 
poses of self-protection. And yet, 
this red-breasted beau had set him- 
self on the very topmost twig of 
that tree, for all the world to gaze 
at, and was fairly bursting his 
throat in an effort to sing a silly and 
commonplace song. I am a wid- 
ower, you know. I[ married, of 
course, last summer as fair a wife, 
too, as you ever saw, larger of body 
than I am, and brave in her three- 
spiked train; but I lost her during 
an early November frost, nor have 
I cared to take another as yet, The 
opposite sex is all right, I suppose, 
but they have their limitations, and 
after all it is better to be free and 
independent. Now, this chap up 
there was making an absolute fool 
of himself. I understand their lan- 
guage somewhat. Picture the con- 
tempt I felt for him, therefore, when 
I gathered the burden of his song: 
“Here am I, Here am I, Love, Love 
—Sweet, I love her.” And so on, 
over and over again, the stupidest, 
the most untruthful statement that 
was ever uttered. Oh, I tell you, it 
disgusted me thoroughly, this shout- 
ing of private matters from a tree- 
top! I gazed at him, thinking how 
idiotic he looked up there, this love- 
sick fool, when for the first time I 
remarked something peculiar in his 
appearance. The bird did not look 
natural; he was deformed. Several 
of the large feathers in the right 
wing drooped perceptibly. More- 
over, the idea seemed familiar to 
me. But how? I knew that I’d 
never seen him before. I pledge you 
my word, for the moment I was 
completely puzzled. I could not 
catch the connection. Then, like a 





flash, it came to me. “The most 


detestable robin of -them all,” I 
- quoted involuntarily, and 


my in- 
terview with the spider recurred to 
me. This unquestionably was the 
notorious Draggle Wing. 
Suddenly, as I watched him, his 
din ceased. There was the briefest 
interval of absolute silence—for 


.which nevertheless I was grateful— 


whereupon with abruptness_ he 
wheeled about in a different direc- 
tion and vehemently shouted: “You 
you—Put! Put! Put! Put! Put!” 
This is one of the warning signals 
of the tribe; evidently, from his 
point of view, danger lurked some- 
where at hand. From here, as you 
see plainly, the distance from my 
point of observation to the rank 
growth of the tomato plantation is 
considerable, say 240 times the 
length of my own body, or, as you 
would express it, about 20 feet. 
Something in this vicinity evidently 
had caught his eye; at first I could 
not determine what. Then as I 
searched closely in every direction 
thereabouts, my eye seemed to 
catch some slight movement. There, 
deep in the heart. of one of the to- 
mato trees and well concealed by 
the yellowing fruit and the dense 
foliage, I thought I saw the twinkle 
of a pointed, yellow ear. Again I 
caught the movement. Yes, I was 
right. In spite of himself, the mos- 
quitoes were at work, and the Gov- 
ernor, watchful and cunning as he 
is, had betrayed his hiding place. 

For just a little while the fine 
fellow sat there motionless, watch- 
ing intently as I could see. No 
movement of the bird seemed to 
escape him. At length, when he saw 
himself discovered beyond a doubt, 
he did a wonderful thing. Without 
any warning, he seemed to melt 
away into the green around him, 
nor could the eye follow him to his 
new hiding place. He was gone. 
Draggle Wing looked the picture of 
surprise. I could see that he tried 
to locate the Governor anew; but 
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the effort was wholly vain. ‘The 
robin’s warning cry _ continued, 
however, for some time longer 
while he twisted and turned about 
on his perch uneasily. Then he 
grew less noisy and at last merely 
cried: “Sweet!” or “Weak! Weak! 
Weak!” at intervals, and in a won- 
dering way, as though he did not 
quite understand the matter. 
Finally even this ceased. He was 
silent. Instead, he began to preen 
and beautify the feathers of his 
breast. Then I was guilty of one 
of those indiscretions we all fall into 
sometimes. I was hasty. 1 should 
have known better. I should have 
remembered the wretch’s evil repu- 
tation in the garden for cruelty and 
keenness. In a word, I should have 
been more cautious. Instead, I was 
rashness itself. I can only say that 
I was sick and tired of watching 
and hearing him; moreover, I want- 
ed my breakfast. A poor excuse, 
you say? Yes, you’re right. Hardly 
an excuse at all. And yet, this is 
what I did. Down that bare hill- 
side, where the vivid darkness of 
my coat showed plainly against the 
light-colored earth, I began my de- 
scent. Foolhardy in the extreme it 
was. What I should have done, of 
course, was to have hidden myself 
up there and waited. These robins 
are always hungry. Five minutes 
at most would have seen this Drag- 
gle Wing off on his everlasting hunt 
for earth worms, and I could have 
come down at my leisure and in 
safety. As it was, he saw me just 
as soon as I made my first move. 
Instantly his feathers were shaken 
into place; his beak went forward 
sharply, and his head tipped on one 
side as he regarded me closely. Thus 
he stood while I took my first few 
steps downward. Then, with a sud- 
denness and intensity that was hor- 
rible, he yelled: “Seek! Seek! 
Seek!” and hurled himself straight 
at me. On the instant I felt the wind 
of his powerful wings. He dropped 
to the ground. He was beside me. 


Death seemed certain. He struck 
at me savagely with his terrible 
beak. The stroke grazed my body. 
It stirred me to action. I leaped as 
I had never leaped before, in a per- 
fect frenzy of haste and terror, my 
enemy after me. Spring after spring 
I made, each large as the character 
of the ground permitted, all many 
times my own length. I outfooted 
him. I won. My last, my most des- 
perate effort landed me fairly amid 
the clover tops. Instantly | dropped 
to the ground again and began a 
rapid search for a hiding place. lor- 
tune favored me. I found it. A few 
steps beyond where I had landed I 
saw a fair-sized plantin leaf. Here 
was my chance. To this I rushed, 
and as the eager wretch behind me 
came lumbering up, treading down 
the growth around him as he moved, 
I disappeared from sight into tem- 
porary safety. All was well for the 
moment—but would he find me? I 
feared so. If he did, I could guess 
the fate in store for me. To elude 
him a second time seemed impos: 
sible. 

From this haven of refuge he was 
still visible. He had stopped only 
a short distance away, and as [| 
watched him, he stood there abso- 
lutely motionless, listening—after 
the manner of his kind—for my 
slightest movement. I plainly saw 
the flash of his dark eye and I read- 
ily counted the feathers out of place 
in the deformed wing. Every de- 
tail, in fact, of his detested person- 
ality was clearly before me. Finally 
he moved again; this time he gave 
three clumsy hops—all in my direc- 
tion. But now he had come desper- 
ately near. I feared the worst. 
Again he paused, motionless as be- 
fore, head erect, tail sweeping the 
ground. He was searching for me. 
Through a worm-hole in my green 
roof I continued to see him clearly. 
Two more steps—now he was ac- 
tually standing beside my hiding 
place. I could have touched his 
horny toes with iny antennae. Then, 
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I think he suspected my presence. 
Suddenly his attitude changed. 
His knees crooked perceptibly, so 
that he squatted towards the earth; 
his back, neck and tail grew into one 
rigid, straight line, and his head in- 
clined forward and downward. He 


was gazing beneath the leaf. He 
saw me. I was lost. I made a fee- 
ble effort at escape. Too late. In- 


stantly he drew back his dreadful 
beak to strike, to engulf me. In that 
second fate overtook him. The 
whole situation altered. There was 
a curious rushing sound from the 
direction of the tomato plantation ; 
the ground thrilled under my feet 
at the passage of a heavy body; I 
saw a flash of white and yellow 
above me, and then Draggle Wing 
went down to death amid the clover 
stems, crushed under the paws of 
the Governor. I was saved after 
all. 

The rest is soon told. It happened 
quickly. Twice my enemy struggled 
























to free himself from those unyield- 
ing jaws that gripped him so tight- 
ly; one feeble cry he raised, which 
summoned his tribe in numbers from 
everywhere, so that the air about 
us was filled with shoutings and the 
beat of many wings. Then his eyes 
glazed; his head drooped. He was 
dead. For a moment the Governor 
held him, then dropping the body in 
front of him in the grass, he held it 
with his right paw, while he looked 
defiance at the noisy crew above his 
head. He was superb! His eyes 
flashed, his ringed tail swept from 
side to side, and he growled warn- 
ingly. They knew him, knew better 
than to come too near! 

A moment he stood thus, while 
the clamor grew. Then, Draggle 
Wing’s body in his mouth once 
more, he marched proudly away, 
drew near to the fence over there, 
passed through the opening you see, 
and vanished from my sight. The 
cricket people were avenged! 





WHEN THE BOGER-MAN IS OUT 


BY ELIZABETH VORE. 


Mammy cayn’t let yo’, my lil honey-pet, 

Dey’s no use to murmur, dey’s no use to fret, 
Lil pickaninnies cayn’ go out in de wet— 

When de wind an’ de rain am beatin’ on de pane, 
Den’s when de boger-man am walkin’ in de lane. 


Dey’s somet’ing bakin’ in de pan foh a surprise, 

So set by de fiah an’ wipe yo’ shinin’ eyes, 
Mammy’s heart mos’ bre’k in two w’en huh baby cries 
When de wind an’ de rain am beatin’ on de pane— 
Den’s when de boger-man am walkin’ in de lane. 


Heah de kettle singin’, watch de sparks a-flyin’, 
Smell de sweet-a-tatahs an’ de bacon fryin’, 
Heah’s a piece of hoe-cake ; dah now, stop yo’ cryin’— 
When de wind an’ de rain am beatin’ on de pane, 


Den’s when de boger-man am walkin’ in de lane. 
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MAN AND GENTLEMAN 





BY G. M. KIMBALL 


HE warm sun of a Southern 

California winter shone over 

the little cabin on the Sweet- 
water. The morning air was cool, 
but there was little hint of frost in 
it, although the month was January. 
The intensely blue sky might have 
arched over the fertile slopes of the 
Italian hills, and here, as there, as 
if to further the illusion or perhaps 
delusion, might be seen the soft, 
gray-green of the olive and the more 
vivid yellow shades of the orange 
and lemon trees. 

But the eye that would have ex- 
pected long reaches of verdure 
came here to an abrupt change. 
The trees were young and few, and 
a blight seemed to rest on_ their 
youth; the ground about their feet, 
although it bore the marks of recent 
cultivation, looked dry and strange, 
and a sickly blue tint shadowed its 
brown. A rude but closely _ built 
fence protected the little cultivated 
patch as a fort might shut in a gar- 
rison from a beseiging army, and al- 
ready pressing close at the very 
gates might be seen that opposing 
force. Their garb, almost of the 
same soft tint as the olive, as if to 
play the spy and slip past the 
guards, and once in, armed with a 
thousand sharp lances, the cactus 
would fall on the little company and 
once more possess the barren soil 
that seemed instinctively to side 
with the enemy, and grudge even 
bare sustenance to the struggling 
trees. A little to one side was a 
sandy bottomed depression _ bor- 
dered by a few stunted willows, and 


called by courtesy the Sweetwater 
River, from which, also, the valley 
took its name. 

Early in the season, a bride, sick 
in that desert land for the green 
mountains and rushing streams of 
the Eastern States, had driven over 
from the adjoining town for a sight 
of a real river. As it was now, so 
had it been then, and Hamilton had 
pitied her as she stood bitter and 
silent, unappreciative of the local 
joke over which her companions 
were laughing good-naturedly that 
“rivers in this country have the bot- 
tom on top.” 

He had felt the same sense of 
dread and loneliness. The awful 
barrenness and dryness, the strange 
instinctive enemies towards every 
effort at cultivation, mere unknow- 
ing plants and animals that they 
were, gave a sick feeling of helpless- 
ness to one whose eyes had known 
the green hedge rows and comfort- 
able farms of old England. 

It was a losing fight. He and Jim 
had planted and tended the trees 
with such care; they had laborious- 
ly brought water in barrels on a rude 
sledge from, the cistern of an ad- 
joining and deserted place. But the 
dreaded scale, following close be- 
hind them as they worked, had 
passed its black finger over the ten- 
der green of the young leaves, and 
left them smudged and marred; as 
a child might leave prints of sooty 
hands on fair, white walls. And they 
had followed to wash away the 
marks as a mother might, and they 
had sprayed until the air was heavy 
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and defiled with whale oil soap and 
other odorous mixtures. And what 
was the result of their toil? The 
leaves were curled and falling, and 
what the spray had spared, the alkali 
soil attacking the roots, was fast de- 
stroying. And still no rain nor pros- 
pect of any! What would be the 
result? But stop—why should he 
think of that now? He had quite 
forgotten for the moment that it 
no longer mattered to him. 


The outdoor chores of the morn- 
ing were done, and he returned to 
the cabin to prepare for the drive 
into town. It was a rough struc- 
ture of two rooms, guiltless of paint 
and plaster or even cloth and paper, 
but it was neat and clean and re- 
deemed from utter bareness by its 
store of books, which, those few 
who had seen them averred, were no 
common or ill-selected lot. 

But those who spoke from know- 
ledge were few indeed. Hamilton 
lived very much to himself. He had 
come unknown among them, from 
whence he never said; that he was 
an Englishman was apparent, and 
no less that he was a gentleman, 
and it was remarkable in a region 
that naturally made for freedom 
and the leveling of all barriers, that 
to the roughest and most familiar 
he remained “Mr.” Hamilton; Jim 
alone omitted the title. None knew 
then or ever if that was indeed his 
name, either wholly or in part. 

He was never known to receive 
or mail a letter; he never mentioned 
family or home. He was Jim’s part- 
ner, and even Jim knew no more 
than that.’ 

On this particular morning Ham- 
ilton carefully cleaned the rooms be- 
fore his departure; in fact he seemed 
to be setting all in special order, as 
for some coming guest or approach- 
ing event. 

It was still early, however, when 
all was finished indoors, and by ten 
o’clock he drove away from the 
cabin and took the road toward 


“town”—no one ever thought of 
dignifying it by name. 

In spite of the desolate country it 
was a pleasant drive; a turn in the 
road brought one in sight of the bay, 
sparkling ‘and blue in the morning 
sunshine, and off to the left Corpus 
Christi rose from the water, looking 
in the clear atmosphere only a few 
miles distant; down toward the 
Mexican line the weird form of 
Table Mountain stood out against 
the blue sky, clear-cut as a cameo. 

But the man in the wagon took 
little note of ocean or mountains to- 
day ; his mind dwelt persistently on 
his errand, and—on his return. 

First for his clothes: underwear, 
socks, a flannel shirt, overalls. He 
paused—overalls! Well somehow 
they seemed incongruous, but why? 
Such clothes he wore and had worn, 
why should he make any change? 
As it had been, so it should be to 
the end. True, if any one had told 
him a few years ago—would he 
have laughed in scorn—or knocked 
the prophet down? 

Enough! He would go and have 
his hair cut; he would take a bath, 
then the other two errands last— 
that was right, they were appropri- 
ately last. Then he would go home 
to the little cabin. And after that? 
Time enough for that later. He 
was on the outskirts of town—and 
now for business. 

The general store would supply 
most of his wants, so first there. 
Hawkins, the old store-keeper, was 
a conversationalist undaunted by 
scant replies, and Hamilton’s pur- 
chases were more numerous than 
was usual unless for a journey, a 
wedding, or something out of the 
ordinary, and the old man’s curi- 
osity was aroused. 

“Looks as if ye might be gettin’ 
married some of these days,” he re- 
marked cheerfully, peering curious- 
ly into Hamilton’s unresponsive 
face. 

No, Mr. Hamilton had no such 
change in mind, he was assured, 
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with a brevity that might well have 
silenced any. but Hawkins. Nothing. 
daunted, the old man. hazarded that 
maybe he contemplated a trip - to 
Again he was courteously 


’Frisco. 
denied. 
“Wall, now, looks as ii ye wuz 
goin’ on some trip somewheres.” 
Well, Hamilton admitted, perhaps 
he was thinking of a little journey 
soon. This was the old man’s oppor- 
tunity. “Waal, now, then, yell be 
wantin’ some good shoes. Them 
boots we wear around here ain’t 
hardly the thing for goin’ on jour- 
neys, and I’ve got a good lot just 
come by the steamer this week.” 
Hamilton winced. “No, no, Haw- 
kins, I don’t want any shoes, I—I— 
don’t need any.” He paid for his 
clothes, and catching up the bundle 
hurriedly left the store. But the 
thought suggested wouldn’t down; 
over and over it sang itself into his 
brain: “I’m going on a journey, but 
I shall need no shoes; I’m _ go- 
ing——” Heavens! What was he 
thinking of to let go like this! He 
wouldn’t listen—wouldn’t think. 

Still fighting the persistent sug- 
gestion conveyed by the old man’s 
chance words, he strode across to 
the barber shop and bath house. 

He breathed more freely here. 
Thank heaven, it wasn’t positively 
unknown for ranchers of the better 
class to occasionally employ a bar- 
ber, and his frequent visits to the 
bath house had long ago been set 
down to his nationality. 

The barber’s flow of conversation 
disturbed no fearful thoughts, and 
Hamilton had himself well in hand 
by the time the next errand was 
reached. 

This time he entered the hallway 
ot a building which boasted two 
stories, and whose stairs were 
adorned by the signs of the few doc- 
tors, dentists and lawyers which 
the town possessed. 

He was gone sometime, and when 
he emerged he carefully hid a long, 
narrow paper in his breast. He 


stood a few minutes in the lower 
doorway, and looked up and down 
the street. He turned to go, and 
then paused again as if half unde- 
cided. Finally he todk a _ deep 
breath, shook himself together and 
started out with a swinging stride. 

A few steps brought him to the 
drug store. The clerk greeted him 
familiarly, anticipating his errand. 
“I guess it'll take some time to poi- 
son off all the gophers and jack- 
rabbits out your way, though,” he 
remarked. 

“Ves,” Hamilton admitted. “I 
wouldn’t wonder if it did, but I'll 
try another dose this time besides 
the old remedy.” He took his usual 
package and a little bottle, and with 
a courteous word he was gone. 

This finished his business, and 
now for home. Home! Well, that 
used to mean something besides a 
rough cabin and a patch of sterile 
ground. 

He went over to the posts where 
all the county tied its horses, and 
stowing his purchases in the wagon, 
unhitched and turned towards the 
rancho. 

The dust seemed thicker than in 
the morning; the clearness of the 
sky was somewhat overcast by a 
thin haze, and the islands and moun- 
tains stood out less clear than be- 
fore. The first freshness of the day 
was gone, and with it Hamilton’s 
vigor. 

He let the horse take her own 
gait, and after a little, every beat 
of her hoofs on the dusty road, and 
every revolution of the wheels sang 
to his weary mind: “Im going on a 
journey—a journey—a journey— 
I’m going on a journey, but I shall 
need no_ shoes.” He had _ no 
strength to throw it off, and it went 
on monotonously until in despera- 
tion he hurried the horse on as if to 
drive away from the pursuing voice, 

It was barely mid-afternoon when 
he reached the cabin again, and 
then he did not drive into the en- 
closure, but alighting, tied the horse 
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to the fence and took his parcels in- 
to the house. 

Nellie, used to care and _ food, 
whinnied after him insistently as he 
went in and shut the door. 

Jim would be up from work about 
sunset and see her tied outside; he 
would wonder, and later he would 
unharness and feed her. If she 
were taken in now it might be 
sometime before he came; and she 
might be hungrier. Hamilton had 
been fond of sturdy, patient little 
Nellie and he wouldn’t forget her 
now. 

Inside the cabin there was still 
something to be done. From be- 
neath the bedding of his rough bunk 
he drew a little book, a few photo- 
graphs, a written paper or two; 
only the trifles that meant home 
and friends and love to the lonely 
man; all now that remained of the 
old life which he might never know 
again. 

He sat quietly for a few moments 
with them in his hands; at length 
he slowly cut the fly leaf from the 
little book, and taking it, together 
with the pictures and all the other 
tokens which made up that most 
pathetic record of a past, he gath- 
ered them into a little heap, and 
touching a match to it, calmly 
watched it until nothing remained 
but ashes. 

Turning away he proceeded to at- 
tire himself in the new clothing 
which he had brought from town. 
A few moments and he stood ready 
for his journey—all but shoes—all 
but shoes! 

At the head of the bunk, near the 
window, stood a rough table; on 
this he laid that long paper, which 
a few hours ago he had so carefully 
hidden in his shirt. 

This done, he turned to his bunk 
and stretched himself upon it. A 
moment later he put out his hand 
and left beside the long paper on the 
table a little empty bottle. Outside 
the impatient and wondering horse 
neighed shrilly, but her one-time 
master lay quite still and unheed- 


ing on his narrow bed, his arms 
folded across his breast. 

The afternoon wore on to its 
close, and still the horse stood tied 
to the fence. Several times Jim’s 
wife looked from her door and wor.- 
dered, and when at last sunset came, 
bringing Jim from his work, his 
nrst word was one of inquiry. 

Yes, his wife had seen the horse 
there since early afternoon, but no 
sign of Hamilton; she had won- 
dered at it herself; perhaps Jim had 
better step across and see if he was 
there; he might be sick. 

The door was unlocked, as usual, 
and getting no answer to his re- 
peated knocks, Jim turned the knob 
and went in. 

The sun was nearly gone, and 
the corners of the room lay in thick 
dusk; it was very still, with that 
heavy, overpowering stillness that 
greets one in a deserted house; ap- 
parently no one was there; but as 
Jim advanced into the middle of the 
room, the last bright rays of sun- 
light struck the window and turned 
to bright gold the tawny hair and 
beard of the man lying so still on 
the narrow bunk; lit up the pallid 
face, the arms folded on the quiet 
breast, the shoeless feet ; and as Jim, 
with a smothered sound, turned 
away, they shone, too, on a long 
paper and a little empty bottle that 
lay on the table near the sleeping 
man’s hana. 

Sleeping? Yes, but a _ deeper 
sleep than any he had ever known 
was his now, and attended with a 
strange dignity and majesty that 
held Jinn awe-struck and quiet 
for those few seconds that he stood 
gazing on the sleeper. From with- 
out, the horse’s protest recalled him 
to himself, and with a groan, he 
groped his way to the door, and 
passing out, closed it softly behind 
him. 

Later, men came, and the usual 
details were gone through with; 
those in authority gazed and 
searched, and drew what conclu- 
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sions they might, simple and few 
enough. 

The bottle, with its terse state- 
ment, “Cyanide of Potassium,” the 
will duly drawn, signed and wit- 
nessed, giving his few possessions 
to Jim, told the common tale, 
and yet it was not common. 

There was no farewell letter 
accusing God and man; no picture 
or tress of hair above the quiet 
heart; no writing in the various 
books ; from one only, a little worn 
prayer book, had the fly leaf been 
lately cut. There were no letters; 
there was nothing. 

As in silence and dignity he had 
come among us, so in silence and 
dignity had he gone away. And as 
surely as then, no man might say 
why or whence he had come, even 
more surely now might no man ven- 
ture to say why or whither he had 
gone. 

It was soon over; another day 
saw the end of the pitiful little trag- 
edy; saw a closed and_ deserted 
cabin and a straggling procession 
winding its way up the desolate hill 
upon whose crest rested those who 
slept far from home and in a strange 
land. 

And as they bore: him. on that 
last journey, on which, however 
long, he should indeed need no shoes 
for his weary feet, the enemy he 
au fought so hopelessly marched 
on either side of the road, up to 
the very brink of the grave itself— 
striving even there to wrest the land 
from the dead, as below in the val- 
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.ey they had striven to wrest it from 
the living. 

And so guarded we left him, and 
there remained only the deserted 
cabin and an unmarked grave. 


* * * * 


I rode through the valley again 
only a short while ago. The coun- 
try around it has changed since that 
other day. Settlements have sprung 
up on either hand; the enemy has 
been routed from the many broad 
acres they once possessed. But 
the valiey itself, shut in as it is, 
seems about the same. Most of 
the cabins are gone, Jim’s and Ham- 
ilton’s among the rest, and Jim, too, 
sleeps on the hill now. 

Some of the trees still remain, 
and the river bed is dry now as 
then, and here the enemy has re- 
treated, as to a_ stronghold, and 
drawn up in battle array awaits its 
last fight. Its strongest companies 
still patrol the road up the _ hill. 

Still they stand on either side of 
the gates of death with their drawn 
lances, just as they stood on that 
uay so long ago when he whose very 
name is well-nigh forgotten where 
he once lived, took his last journey. 

And I wonder now as I wondered 
then what was written in the little 
prayer book; whose faces’ smiled 
out from those burned pictures ; and 
by what name did they pray in that 
far-away home for him who dwelt 
for a little space among us, and 
whom we knew as Mr. Hamilton— 
Englishman and gentleman! 





LICHENS 


BY ISAAC JENKINSON-FRAZEE. 


Children of Chaos—lichens are. 
The first to nurse at Niature’s breast. 
Wee void-born waifs—the Morning Star 


In lisping voice sang them to rest. 











































THAT FORTY 





BY ISABEL DARLING 


ALVIN Roberts and his black 
C pony, Spitfire, were wander- 
ing through the sage-brush, 
ié6oking for nothing in particular, 
when they found a smali alfalfa 
field which no man seemed to own. 
“We might as well have this,” 
said the man to the horse, after they 
had stopped to take a “snack” and 
consider the matter. The conse- 
quence was that on the next day he 
brought a load of lumber for a 
“shack” to cover his bed and frying: 
pan, also the pony, and soon there- 
after he went to the land office and 
filed on that forty, as well as three 
adjoining ones. 
. It happened, or was ordered, that 
Molly Saunders and her white pony, 
Blanche, had also been wandering 
through the sage-brush, and finding 
this small alfalfa field, immediately 
miade a similar remark about taking 
possession, and being a woman of 
quick action, she also bought a load 
of lumber and sought the land office 
and filed on that forty, together with 
three adjoining, but not the ones 
that Cal Roberts had chosen. 

Then the fun commenced. She 
went into the office just as Cal came 
out, but neither knew the other’s 
business, and each was thoroughly 
amazed on seeing a little cabin go 
up on the other side of that alfalfa 
field, yet they said nothing until 
Spitfire and Blanche were picketed 
inside the fenced field, then one re- 
marked: “What gall!” and the other 
exclaimed: “What a cheek!” and 
each resolved to go over and have 
it out before another night. 

That afternoon Spitfire pulled up 
his picket stake and pranced across 
the forty for a chat with Blanche, 
She received him politely, and they 





had such a pleasant visit and looked 
so beautiful together that Cal and 
Molly, when they went to part them, 
at once forgot the sharp things they 
had meant to. say and were civil 
though cool in manner and sparing 
of words. 

But this was only a truce. Before 
many days it became evident to each 
that the other had serious intentions 
in regard to that forty. They 
learned, too, that in both cases these 
intentions had been duly put on file, 
but which was first? That would 
decide the point. Molly was not 
sure, but she suspected, for she had 
taken quick and careful notice of the 
lean, indolent but obstinate looking 
stranger who was going when she 
was coming; she suspected who had 
a legal right to that forty, but she 
believed that she would make a bet- 
ter use of it than he, and “anyhow 
the lazy, contrary thing” shouldn’t 
have it. Both wrote to the land 
office and received an apologetic let- 
ter from the clerk, each an exact 
copy of the other, except for names, 
and giving the date as 2 o’clock on 
May toth, but adding that the rec- 
ords showed another entry which in- 
cluded the forty in dispute, made at 
the same hour of the same day. He 
confessed that the mistake must 
have been owing to carelessness on 
his part, but his excuse was that a 
great personal trouble had just come 
upon him and must have made him 
absent-minded. Reporting the mis- 
take would cost him his position and 
do them no good, so he advised them 
to fight it out between themselves, 
which they proceeded to do. 

That was the only way, for there 
was no more unoccupied land ad- 
joining and without that forty nei- 
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ther claim would have been worth 
half so much. So they tried to tire 


each other out by petty worrying, 
open hostility, and secret persecu- 
tion. If one bought horses, cattle, 
sheep or hogs, geese, ducks or 
chickens, the other  straightway 
bought the same, or better, in qual- 
ity and kind. Cal even waited until 
Molly had chosen and recorded her 
brand, then had his made the same, 
with an added bar, so that by care- 
ful handling of the iron the brand 
might be changed from hers to his. 
Not that he ever did or meant to 
do such a thing, but the constant 
suspicion kept her irritated, as he 
knew it would, and to pay him back 
she did the same with the ear-mark 
on her hogs, and when the little pigs 
with their mothers were turned in 
to feast on the alfalfa roots it was 
very easy to make mistakes and 
drive them all into one corral. When 
the young ducks and geese went 
sailing down the ditch it was the 
same; even the bees as_ they 
swarmed from both sides over the 
sage and the purple blooms of the 
alfalfa, fought for possession and 
robbed each other’s hives—and oh, 
such a time as this old maid and old 
bachelor did have! 

In spite of all his longing to keep 
even, Cal’s flocks and herds did not 
increase so fast as Molly’s, for she 
had judged him correctly. He was 
not so energetic and he was obsti- 
nate, sometimes to his own loss. 
Then, too, she was quicker and 
surer with the lariat, and when out 
on the range, or at the annual round- 
up, she could rope, tie and brand 
two mavericks to his one. Cal 
laughed and said he didn’t care, or 
afterwards threatened. to vent her 
brand by applying his own. 

So it went on, and neither would 
give up. They were prompt in pay- 
ing the installments of their pur- 
chase money, each trying to beat 
the other at the office and often 
meeting, as at first, but only to re- 
sume the quarrel. 


But all this time Spitfire and 
Blanche had done their best to bring 


about a pleasanter state of things. 
They called to each other across the 
forty, and when they met on the 
range would persist in trying to see 
each other home. 

At length the final payment and 
real trial of titles was due. Each 
was determined to conquer this time 
and by another happening or order- 
ing, chose the same moonless morn- 
ing for an early start. They slept 
lightly at first, then heavily, until 
an hour or two before daylight, 
when their dreams were disturbed 
by. a hum that almost instantly be- 
came a roar, a whirl, a crash, a del- 
uge, a general mix-up and wash- 
away of apparently all things on the 
earth, above the earth and in the 
earth. Any one who was ever 
sucked into a water-spout knows 
what it was like. 

As soon as the air cleared and he 
could see, Cal crawled, half drowned, 
out of the sage-brush where he had 
been tossed with the ruins of his 
cabin, and looked about. He stared, 
rubbed his eyes and stared again, 
amazed at what he saw and didn’t 
see. 

The precious forty was gone, liter- 
ally and almost completely. Only a 
few feet of alfalfa fringe clung to 
the edges, and their long, thread- 
like roots dangled over a brand-new 
canyon with muddy water and huge 
sods still rolling out at the lower 
end. 

“Well, I’ll be darned!” stuttered 
Cal. He looked again. “Molly San- 
ders has vamosed. I’ve won the 
pile.” She and her cabin had dis- 
appeared as completely as had the 
forty. But just then he saw Blanche 
—poor, forlorn, mud-bespattered 
Blanche, trying to climb the soft 
bank of that terrible gully, and for- 
getting that she belonged to the 
enemy, he hurried to help her. The 
beautiful creature whinnied~ pite- 
ously, pointing with her nose to. a 
great bleeding gash in her shoulder, 
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then looked back into the pit, call- 
ing as she had so many times called 
across the forty to Spitfire. He 
wouldn’t answer. Poor Spitfire! 
He couldn’t, for his mouth was full 
of muddy alfalfa. But he didn’t 
chew it; he couldn’t, and he never 
would try any more. 

As the man bent down over his 
dead horse, sobbing out a big hard 
word, he heard a voice above him 
say: “Oh, I’m so sorry!” He 
looked around and up, then with the 
tears still in his eyes, began to 
laugh—laughed till more came, and 
when he could stop long enough, 
shouted: “Oh, Molly, hung up to 
dry?. Are ye well pinned on?” 

“Shut up!” snapped the voice, and 
Cal slowly climbed the slippery bank 
again and walked along the brink 
of the chasm. The barbed wire 
fence, still clinging to its posts, had 
been torn from the upper end of the 
enclosure and flung across the gap, 
forming an impromptu suspension 
bridge, sagging in the center, but 
held by the remaining fence. On 
this prickly, shaking bridge lay the 
mattress of Molly’s bed, and curled 
up on that, hugging her dripping 
’ blankets, was Molly herself, “hung 
up to dry,” surely, helpless yet de- 
fiant as ever. 

Fortunately, as it proved, a great 
cottonwood tree had stood just in- 
side the fence and now stretched a 
long, huge arm over the bridge 
which had tightly clasped the trunk 
and stuck its barbs full length into 
the bark, as if to keep from falling 
Beside this tree Cal stopped and 
considered, while the woman lay 
below, as if .asleep. Finally he 
called: ‘“Woo-hoo!” But only 
Blanche answered ‘that remark; 
then he tried again. “Molly, Molly 
Saunders, time to pet up.” Still 
there was no sound except the soft 
roll of the alfalfa sods in the thin 
mud. He tried again. 

“Oh, Molly, I’m going to the 
land office.” 

“Go ‘long, then!” came in a 


scream from the roll of blankets. 
He looked down at Spitfire, who 
was to have gone with him on that 
errand, and the sight brought a lump 
into his throat that made his voice 
sound harsh even to himself, as he 
shouted: “Don’t you want to go, 
too?” 

“ito,” she screamed, and covered 
her head with the blanket. Blanche 
limped painfully to his side and 
peered over the bank, whinnied and 
turned her great, pleading eyes to- 
wara him. 

“Well, what can I do about it?” 
he asked her. “She is contrary as 
they make ’em.” Then he called 
again: “Say, Molly, how are you 
going to get out of that?” 

The roll of blankets began to 
shake and quiver, but still her an- 
swer was ready, though not quite so 
distinct in tone. 

“Tt’s none of your—your busi- 
ness.” 

“Then stay there till you blow 
away, if you want to!” he growled. 
“Just like a woman—determined to 
hang on to the hole where that forty 
was if she dies for it; but I’ve got 
the cinch on her this time.” 

After a tiresome hunt he found 
his lariat, now quite dry, tangled 
about a clump of sage. He coiled it 
carefully upon his arm, went back to 
the cottonwood, climbed it, crept 
out on that long limb and waited. 
After a while Molly raised her head. 
ithe bridge swayed, but she perse- 
vered, till she was sitting bolt up- 
right with her back toward him. In- 
stantly he flung his lariat and the 
coils dropped gently around her 
and tightened. 

“Now, then, up she comes!” he 
called cheerily, as he hauled in the 
rope and she swung clear of the 
mattress, that somersaulted into the 
mud below, while she kicked and 
scolded at the end of the rope. He 
hauled her up to within easy range, 
then he said coaxingly: “Say, Molly, 
Wwul ye give up that forty?” 

“No, I won't.” 
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Cal laughed. He couid afford to. 
Then: “Rockaby, baby, upon a tree 
top,” he sang, gently swinging the 
rope. 

“You mean old thing!” Then 


Blanche put in her word, and Molly 
began to cry, like any other wo- 
man, and Cal began to pull again, 
and in ten seconds she found her- 


self in the man’s arms, gray blanket 
and all. 

“Molly,” he said gently, “you may 
have the ola forty; I don’t want it.’ 

“Nor I,” she answered, “wouldn’t 
take it as a gift.” 

“All right. It’s not worth quar- 
reling about now.” 

“My opinion exactly.” 

And they lived—afterwards. 





THRICE ANSWERED 





BY CATHERINE C. WHEELER 


Late cried my soul, “Lord, I have groped so long 
With eyes grown weary straining for the light! 
Each door I blindly stumble on and ope 
To my despair but leads to darker night!” 


“For light,” a Voice made answer, “seek within.” 
With closed eyes I paused—when, lo! a ray 

Illumined all my path. . . . And now I walk 
Unfalteringly through fields of fairest day! 


and once again my chafing soul made moan: 
“These chains, O Lord, that shackle feet and hands, 
Must my galled spirit ever feel the weight 
And fret of linked steel and iron bands?” 


“The growing seed hath power,” the Voice replied, 


“To burst its shell.” 


My soul with joyous start 


Proclaimed it lived. And now it marvels oft 
At sight of earth-forged fetters rent apart. 


Once, twice. 


“These stings, O Lord! 


spears 
From envious minds! 


Then thrice my sore-tried spirit cried: 


These tiny poisoned 


All bleeding do I walk 


Beset with thorns made fertile with my tears!” 


““What need hath winged bird,” the Voice replied, 


“To court the venomed fang?” 


When hopefully 


I upward looked—and now from heights serene 
I wonder that such darts had wounded me! 
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THE WOMAN AND THE IDOL 





BY AMANDA MATHEWS 


“I thank whatever gods may be prehension at the idol. “I fear that ; 
For my unconquerable soul.” already he is offended.” 
Lhe ferocious appearance of the 
66 ARRY your old god, then, Aztec divinity hunched in sartorial 


and let him grind your attitude ona sodp box was not soft- 

chili and roll your tor- ened by the red paint still clinging 

tillas!” screamed Maura. in dim red splotches to his gray > 
“Hush, woman!” pleaded Timo- stone person. His hideous visage 
teo, with a sidelong glance of ap- with great, round staring eyes and 








thick-lipped mouth drawn into an 
evil snarl, he owed to some unknown 
. Indian stone cutter compelled to 
power centuries before by the ele- 

mental sincerity of primeval fear. 
Maura’s response was derisive, 
tantalizing laughter that loosened 
‘The girl rushed for the idol, tore her finger her dusky hair into her black eyes. 
nails on his rough cheeks and causea him to She sat on the floor, leaning against 
rock angrily on his soap-box pedestal.” the pink-washed wall of the large, 
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bare adobe room. Her round market 
basket still hung on he: arm, though 
her blue cotton rebozo had been 
flung aside in her excitement. From 


the kitchen came the soft spat-spat 
of dough between the hands of 
Timoteo’s aunt. 

Big, soft, handsome Timoteo 
sulked on the edge of his serape- 
covered cot. The brown Apollo and 
his jealous lady-love were both drift 
from the tide of cheap Mexican labor 
brought to Los Angeles by the rail- 
roads, a tide which seeps continually 
through the ruinous adobe _ tene- 
ments of “Senoratown.” 

The man’s lumbering brain sought 
a more discreet basis for his ill- 
humor than the fling at his ances- 
tral deity. Maura was a Mexican 
Pegotty, and her laughter had 
caused another button to fly from 
the front of her blue calico gown, 
allowing a fresh billow of chemise 
to appear. 

“You made that dress too tight,” 
he growled. 

“T did not! It shrunk in wash- 
ing,” she retorted with spirit. 

“Why didn’t you shrink the cloth 
before you sewed it?” 

“Tdiot! Then there wouldn’t 
have been enough. What do you 
know of women’s garments? Would 
you have me dress like your god?” 
she inquired mockingly. 

As the idol was carved with no 
other clothing than earrings, sandals 
and a few chronographic signs, the 
query was irritating, if not actually 
indelicate. Moreover it dragged the 
conversation back to their chronic 
quarrel, and Timoteo’s slow mental- 
ity was not equal to another diver- 
sion. 

“I hate him!” resumed Maura. 

“That is not well. When my 
grandfathers neglected to visit him 
in the mountain cave where he lived 
after the Spaniards and the saints 
came to Mexico, their corn withered 
on the stalk and their babies in the 
cradle.” 


“Your father needn’t have brought 
him to Los Angeles.” 

“My father was the last to know 
his prayer in the old tongue, and 
he dared not leave him. Curses can 
travel without tickets. He taught 
me the prayer the night before he 
died.” 

“But the priest—if he knew——” 

“Woman, I always confess having 
fallen into idolatry. He tells me it 
is a grievous sin and bids me finger 
my rosary three times round.” 

“But, Timoteo, he thinks you 
mean the idolatry in the prayer 
book. If he saw *‘ 

“It is not for a simple man like 
me to read the thoughts of a priest, 
and I am very careful to get clear 
round the third time,” answered the 
self-righteous Timoteo. 

Maura was baffled by these theo- 
logical subtleties, and so, woman- 
like, she slid away from them to at- 
tack elsewhere. 

“T'll never come’into this house 
to live until he goes out,” she de- 
clared passionately. 

“Concha Sanchez thinks he is 
handsome,” answered the badgered 
lover sullenly. “She wants me to 
teach her the prayer to see if it 
won’t cure her mother’s toothache.” 

Maura sprang to her feet so vigor- 
ously that half the potatoes rattled 
out of her basket and rolled about 
the floor. 

“T’ll knock her head against the 
god’s,” she shrieked. “The horrid lit- 
tle tabby cat! Her mouth is big, 
and her teeth are crooked.” 

Timoteo’s face relaxed into a slow, 
teasing smile. 

“She has a_ gentle disposition, 
which is far more important in a 
wife.” 

The girl rushed for the idol, tore 
her finger-nails on his rough cheeks 
and caused him to rock angrily on 
his soap-box pedestal. 

Timoteo was readier at physical 
contention than at the light and 
puzzling fencing of the wits, and no 
fantastical gallantry restrained him 
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from actively defending the god of 
his fathers. Seizing Maura by her 
sharp uttle shoulders, he shook her 
until the remaining potatoes danced 
out of the basket, dragged her to 
the doorway and pushed her roughly 
down the steps. She rushed away 
past the queer little shops with 
Spanish signs, while sobs and half- 
articulate threats floated back in her 
wake until she turned the corner. 

it was a fortnight ‘before the 
street of San Fernando and the 
house of Timoteo knew Maura 
again. The yellow glare of early 
afternoon lay on the squat, monoto- 
nous white adobes. With drooping 
head and one end of the blue cotton 
rebozo dragging unheeded in the 
dust, she crept along, crowding her- 
self almost against the whitewashed 
walls. 

At the foot of Timoteo’s steps she 
paused irresolutely, ascended list- 
lessly, set the door ajar, and listened 
again. From somewhere in the back 
came the soft, cool splash of rinsing 
clothes; Timoteo’s aunt was there- 
fore safely occupied and out of the 
way. Near at hand sounded the 
heavy, regular breathing of a man 
asleep. Maura slipped into the 
room, glided across the creaking 
boards, and hung over Timoteo, 
bending again and again to brush 
her cheek against his hand and lift- 
ing herself. to just stir the lightest 
fingertips and heavy black locks on 
his forehead. 

Suddenly she stood erect. 

“You’ve lost that fine,steady job 
in the brickyard,” she murmured, 
“or you wouldn’t be here asleep at 
this time of day.” 

She left the cot and walked over 
to the idol, towering above him with 
folded arms and her rebozo slipping 
from her thin little shoulders. The 
blue calico hung in limp, wrinkled 
folds; some past stress of emotion 
had swept off more buttons, and 
through the gaps the escaped che- 
mise drooped in greasy dejection. 
The whole contour of the face had 


changed. The cheek-bones had 
sprung into prominence, while the 
eyes had retreated into hollows, 
from whose depths, however, they 
shone with more than their old, de- 
fiant fire. 

“Shameless one!” She hissed the 
words through her clenched teeth. 

dee how you have done him wrong 

though he took your part even 
against me!” ‘The brave voice fal- 
tered a little over those last three 
words. 

“Of course it’s no more than 
might be expected of you that my 
father should hurt his foot and my 
mother have the wash of the Ameri- 
can lady stolen from the line, but I 
can’t see why you made the street 
car run over our poor little yellow 
dog—he never barked at you. And 
all the nights I’ve gone to bed hun- 
gry Oh, yes, I understand that 
it’s thanks to you there are no fri- 
joles in the pot. I’ve dreamed that 
you were sitting on my body crush- 
ing the life out of me. You won't 
come to me any more, old red stone 
Pig-face, for I have come to you.” 

In her excitement the last tones 
had become hoarsely vocal, and she 
looked about to see if she had been 
discovered. Timoteo had _ not 
stirred. The cool splashing still 
rippled in from the courtyard with 
a gurgling accompaniment of 
women’s voices. The street door 
was open and the sunshine had tried 
to follow her in. 

The idol was no larger than a 
small child, but: heavy as a man. 
Hate gave those thin little arms the 
strength to lower the image from 
the soapbox to an ignominious re- 
clining position on the floor with 
hands reaching beseechingly p- 
ward. In swift, silent, breathless 
fury, she half dragged, half rolled 
the idol to the open door. 

There she braced her knees be- 
hind him, ready to pitch him head- 
long down the steps to the cement 
sidewalk below, the same humiliat- 
ing descent to which she had been 
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forced a fortnight before. She was 
only pausing until an elderly, stoop- 
shouldered American in black broad- 
cloth should have passed by. 

It would be useless to speculate 
concerning what manner of magic 
the Aztec god exercised to bring 
Professor Winters down that par- 
ticular street far away from his ac- 
customed haunts at an hour when 
he was usually at his private office 
in the college museum poring over 
the materials for his great work on 
the hieroglyphics of the native 
tribes of Mexico and _ Central 
America. He was an archaeologist 


muttered, 


the idols’ 


of the old school, happy in the 
musty chill of a museum as a bat 
in a grange. 

When his eyes fell upon the idol, 
they lighted as other men’s for a 
familiar friend. He started up the 
steps to examine the curio just as 
Maura, after a backward glance at 
Timoteo, which she supposed haa 
consumed the time necessary for the 
American to pass by, gave her 
enemy the fateful shove and started 
him bumping wildly down the 


rickety steps. 

The dismayed Professor met him 
half way, wrestled with him bravely 
and succeeded in bringing him ts 


“Izcozauhqui, the Aztec god of fire,’ he 
laying a tender scholarly hand on 
head.”’ 


an upright posture on the next to 
the lowest step. 

“Izcozauhqui, the Aztec god i 
fire,’ he muttered, laying a tender, 
scholarly hand on the idol’s head, 
“perfect, and undoubtedly antique.” 

But why here? The Professor 
stared about him as a man might 
whose pleasure in greeting an old 
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acquaintance had made him oblivi- 
ous for the moment of the accidental 
circumstances surrounding’ the 
meeting. Maura was glaring at 
him vindictively from above, deter- 
mined that his unmannerly inter- 
ference should not save her foe, The 
American drew an immaculate cam- 
bric square from his coat pocket 
and dusted his knees and the idol’s 
head impartially. 

“Madam, does this valuable an- 
tique statue belong to you?” he in- 
quired respectfully. 

The girl made no response, for 
the good reason that she did not 
understand English. 

“I desire to purchase it for the 
museum,” continued the Professor. 
“Would you consider this a_ fair 
compensation ?” 

The shining ten dollar gold piece 
on the Professor’s palm needed no 
interpreter. At this juncture, Timo- 
teo, yawning and stretching from 
his siesta, appeared beside the girl 
in the doorway. 

“Maura!” he _ exclaimed, “how 
came the god on the steps and what 
does the American want?” 

“The god was just starting out 
for a walk when he met the Ameri- 
can, who seems to want to buy him. 
I suppose he has had much ill-luck 
and so wishes to change his relig- 
ion.” 

“See, they are like brothers al- 
ready,” observed Timoteo wonder- 
ingly, for the Professor, in order not 
to disturb their conference, had 
seated himself on the step with his 
arm resting absently about the 
idol. 

“Do sell him to this good man, 
dear Timoteo, and let there be peace 
between us.” 

“Sell!” cried the Mexican in loud, 
declamatory tones. “Sell the god 
of my grandfathers! Woman, you 
are crazy! Rather let me sell my 
aunt, my grandmother, and all my 
female relations!” 

The Professor rose and tendere:] 
him a gold double eagle. Timoteo 
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regarded it with a hypnotized stare. 

“We could be as happy as_ the 
blessed angels in Heaven if only 
that hateful one were sent out of 
the house,” pleaded Maura, 

Timoteo shook her off, and de- 
scending the steps, took his stand 
‘by the idol. 

“T see,” observed the Professor 
courteously, “that your wife clings 
to the statue—some woman’s whim, 
I suppose—while you are inclined 
to be reasonable. Out of considera- 
tion for her feelings, I will give both 
gold pieces.” 

The Mexican stepped back so that 
the Professor’s gold-laden palm was 
extended behind Izcozauhqui’s back 
where it was emptied and the coins 
noiselessly transferred to the pocket 
of the hypocritical Timoteo, who 
immediately stepped forward again 
to bid farewell to his ancestral deity. 


“You can see for yourself,’ he 
wheedled, “what a devil of a tem- 
per she has, and that she is deter- 
mined to marry me. You are not 
safe with her, and I cannot ask you 
to remain and share my misery.” 

She flung herself down the steps 
and pushed Timoteo aside. 

“Red stone Pig-face!” she cried. 
“We are selling you to this Ameri- 
can for gold enough to make such 
a wedding feast as you never 
dreamed of, and won’t be here to 
spoil with your ugly face and uglier 
tricks. I dare you to do us any more 
wrong! I dare you! I dare you!” 

“I’m sorry,” said the Professor, 
apologetically to the sullen, discom- 
fited Timoteo, “that she takes los- 
ing him so hard. I'll get him out of 
her sight as soon as possible.” 

The contagion of emotional ex- 
citement increased his mental vibra- 
tions to such a rate that he _ per- 
ceived instantly a harmonious re- 
lation between the weighty fire-god 
and a passing express wagon drawn 
by a lame horse and driven by a 
swarthy Mexican. 

In this manner did ‘Izcozauhqui 
leave the house of Timoteo forever. 
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BY EDWARD H. HURLBUT 


AMIE was all alone in the 
world with little Jean. Littie 
Jean had fallen months before, 
so long that the day, so much like 
every other day, was but an indis- 
tinct memory, and had shattered his 
hips. Things had been well with 
the two waifs until then; as well as 


things could be with two orphans of 
nine and eleven in a mining camp 


in ’51. The men saw to it that the 
voys fared well; but somewhere 
down in Jamie's heart was a strange, 
burning resentment; a faded shadow 
of the pride of some proud ancestral 
Scot, that bade him scorn the chari- 
table offerings of the big-hearted 
miners. He would take what work 
they would give; that was proper, 
and he could say to himself that 
what he received was what he 
earned. But as for charity—Jamie 
would rather die; strange, wistful- 
lipped, bright-eyed little Jamie. 
And little Jean, lying on his back, 
would bravely fight back the tears 
which someway would come as he 
passed the days in solitude, save 
when a brawny prospector would 
steal away from his work for a 
space, and come up and try to amuse 
him. Try—that was all. It was 
only with Uncle Jimmy and their 
own selves that the lads were com- 
rades. Nota grizzled, uncouth man 


in that rough camp, but suotly felt, 
vefore the little Scots, in every line 
and curve in Jeanie’s face and every 
action of Jamie, the refinement of 
the true born patrician. They were 
waiting, waiting for their father to 
come back and take them away. He 
had gone on a long journey, the 
miners said, and some day he would 
come back and take them away. And 
then the men would shuffle from the 
sight of the clear little eyes, and 
softly curse in their beards and fur- 
tively wipe their eyes. 

It had to be done; he had slipped 
his bowie into the back of old Peter 
Neilsen for his little hoard, the little 
hoard that was to have brought out 
the wife and the little flaxen haired 
lassies from far off Denmark; it 
was the Western way—it had to be 
done. Yet, for the boys’ sake, they 
had hesitatetd between that and 
turning him out of camp. 

Long, and very soberly, they 
had debated the issue, and at last 
they had quietly filed up into the 
canyon. and buried him deep when 
the deed was done. 

That was why, when Christmas 
drew near, and there were no women 
there, and little Jean was hurt unto 
death that the men gathered to- 
gether and sat around silently. Bill 
Carson, “Uncle Jimmy,” at last 
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broke the oppressive gloom, as he 
banged his red, hairy fist on the 
counter and openly wiped his eyes. 

“I tell you, boys, it was Hell, 
but it had to be done. Let’s quit 
worrying about that. Now it’s 
Christmas and Devil’s Gully sixty 
miles from nowhere. Jean is going 
fast; the Doc, says so; there’s no 
hope. What we’ve got to do is to 
get a committee into civilization and 
dust back again to this tail end of 
creation just as quick as God Al- 
mighty ana horseflesh will let ’em. 
We're going to give Jeanie his last 
Christmas if it takes the life of every 
man in camp.” 

Bill Carson was given a rising 
vote of thanks for his interpretation 
of the sense of the meeting, and Bill 
Carson was appointed a committee 
of one, admonished to get to Ten 
Spot and back with the entire Christ- 
mas loot that Ten Spot could pro- 
duce in just as quick time as God 
Almighty and horseflesh would let 
him. It was snowing then, and the 
wind whistled down over the summit 
with the forewarning breath of the 
blizzard. Somewhere deep down 
within the knotted and bulging mus- 
cles that covered Bill Carson’s great 
chest there was a strange, vague joy 
that diffused over his body an inef- 
fable warmth, and when the cold be- 
numbed him he seemed to see the 
shining, happy, glorious faces of 
Jamie and little Jean enhaloed 
among the angel choruses, singing 
down upon him of peace on earth 
and good will unto men. He roused 
himself roughly, and sternly goaded 
the rowels into the stiffening 
bronco. They still tell of Bill Car- 
son’s ride, and how he wandered on 
foot into Ten Spot, half deurious, 
while the blizzard was howling the 
fiercest, frost bitten, frozen, his face 
worn raw and bleeding from the 
driving snow and sleet. And when 
his message was known, still is the 
story told of how the hardiest men 
of Ten Spot winked back their tears, 
swung high their hats, and faced in- 


to the night and the blizzard for 
Devil’s Gully, with all the Christmas 
loot that Ten Spot could produce. 

Manfully Jamie fought back the 
bitter tears that would persist in 
coming, for he always had a smiling 
face for little Jean, and little Jean 
covertly wiping his eyes under the 
blanket, smiled up at Jamie, and 
they talked bravely of Christmas 
things they could not have, and each 
hopefully, to cheer the other, told of 
the times they would have next year 
when Jeanie was all well and strong 
again, and when they were down in 
the valleys where Santa Claus could 
find them. It was the morning be- 
fore Christmas then, and Jamie went 
out alone to cry for the first time. 
Then slowly the determination grew 
in his stout little heart that Jeanie 
should have a Christmas. He knew 
a little Christmas tree that would 
please him. But what could he put 
on it that would surprise Jeanie? 
Long he pondered over the question, 
and then he stole out to the shed and 
saddled the pony that Bill Carson 
had lent him to ride for his errands 
on, and then he set his face manfully 
for Ten Spot. 

Little Jamie set his face for Ten 
Spot, sixty miles away, four hours 
before Bill Carson, and when Bill 
Carson fell off, and the Ten Spot 
men dismounted stiffily before the 
Devil’s Gully bar little Jamie had 
not returned. ‘Chey had not worried 
until night, and then they had hoped 
against hope that Bill Carson, re- 
turning, would bring him. 

They had to hold Bill Carson by 
main force when the searching party 
set over the back trail for Ten Spot. 
He only calmed when they told him 
that little Jean was calling for him, 
and, exhausted and worn out, they 
half carried him to the little shack 
next to his own that he had given 
to the lads. Little Jean’s eyes were 
strangely bright. He ciasped the 
huge, red, frost-bitten fist trustingly, 
and was quieter. 

“Jamie will come back all right, 
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won’t he, Uncle Jimmy ?” he pleaded. 
And Uncle Jimmy, only because he 
was still frozen stiff and numb, could 
only sob inwardly as he knelt down 
with a hopeless heart, and said yes. 
And supreme in his faith in Uncle 
Jimmy, little Jean, weary and worn, 
slept. 

Only because Jamie’s horse had 
fallen into a ravine and Jamie had 
wandered from the trail, did the men 
of Ten Spot, with Bill Carson at 
their head, miss him when they set 
their faces into the blizzard, for 
hardly had Ten Spot retired again 
to its fires from seeing the party off, 
that a little, frozen mite stumbled 
into the general store and fell in a 
faint. When at last they brought 
him around he was delirious. 

“It’s gone!” he moaned. “It’s 
gone! I lost my dust! And I can’t 
get nothing for Jeanie’s tree! The 
tree is hid in the shed, Uncle Jimmy. 
I guess we want some nice little 
Christmas apples, don’t we? Maybe 
| can get some at Ten Spot. We can 


imagine the trimmings and things. 
I guess it will please Jeanie all right, 


won't it, Uncle Jimmy? [I lost it, i 
lost my dust! and Jeanie can’t have 
no tree!” he moaned again. 

So he raved, while the burly men 
of Ten Spot, who loved-uttle Jamie 
and little Jean hardly less than their 
foster-faihers at Devil’s Gully, stood 
helplessly around and cursed _ to 
cover their sobs. Bill Langley de- 
tached himself stealthily from the 
group and stole away. In an hour 
he returned. In his hand he held 
two objects, small and _ shriveled. 
He held them up soberly for all to 
see. 

“IT gave Jamie some apples last 
time he was over,” he said. “Some 
I’d kept from summer. That’s what 
he came after. Wanted ’em for his 
Christmas tree for little Jeanie. Only 
two left, though. Boys, these go 
with little Jamie to Devil’s Gully!” 
It needed the vent of wild shouts 
and cheers to cover the sobs that 
would come when the second expedi- 


tion, with little Jamie wrapped warm 
and snug, set forth into the blizzard 
for Devil’s Gully; for they had 
known. little Jean was dying; they 
must bring Jamie honie to him. 

They met the searching party half 
way, and Christmas day was draw- 
ing to its short close when the 
weary riders had come again to the 
bar at Devil’s Gully. The Devil's 
Gully men were there, with upraised 
fingers, hushing them, and_ they 
knew that it was low with Jeanie. 
Jamie had fallen into a lethargy, and 
he was only aroused when Bill Car- 
son tenderly laid him on his little 
bunk and then his eyes opened. 
“Uncle Jimmy!” he breathed and 
sighed happily. ‘You'll take care 
of Jeanie, won’t you, Uncle Jimmy? 
{ guess I’m dying, all right. I can 
kind of feel it coming. but don’t 
you care, Uncle Jimmy. I’m not 
afraid. But don’t tell Jeanie, though. 
I’ve got the tree in the shed. You 
go get it, Uncle Jimmy, and I’ve got 
the two nice Christmas apples. That 
is what I went for. I kriew they 
would please Jeanie. We didn’t 
think Santa Claus could find his 
way up here for two poor little or- 
phan boys like us. We can imagine 
the trimmings and things. You know 
it was awful cold—and then Bessie 
stumbled—down the—gulch and 
hurt—my—side.” Hie drowsed into 
lethargy again. 

Then the stalwart, bearded men 
of Ten Spot and Devil’s Gully tip- 
toed in their stockinged feet about 
the room, dressing up Jamie's little 
spruce tree. And when now and 
then one of them would have to stop 
and go quietly out by himself, the 
others knew, and they would gulp 
and avoid each other’s eyes, Uncle 
Jimmy held up stiffly, now and 
again going to one cot or the other 
to change the heavily drowsing boys 
into easier positions. 

There were strange gifts piled be- 
neath that tree; a rocker for gold 
washing, unnumbered little sacks of 
dust, and fantastically chromoed 
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books; while close by two heavy 
Colts, a little cork-shooting pop-gun 
hung. There was long and serious 
converse held as to whether the doll 
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that Jim Langley had _ brought 
should be given, or whether it was 
not beneath the dignity of Jeanie to 
receive such a gift; but Jim won his 


“He passed the long days in solitude, save when a brawny prospector would steal 


away and try to amuse him.” 
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point, and the calico gowned doll, 
resplendent with ropy hair, was 
proudly hung in sight. Strangest 
of all, from some mysterious source, 
a worn, thumbed Bible had sprung 
into existence upon the tree.’ On 
the very top, surrounded by four 
candles, whittled down, they rever- 
ently hung the two little apples that 
Jamie had given his life for. By a 
vague premonition of the coming 
Presence and the awfulness of the 
coming moments, every head was 
bare. In his own heart each man 
was doggedly cherishing the hope 
that He would spare Jamie to them 
until Black Dick, racing a seventy 
mile race through the snow and sleet 
for the doctor, could return; Black 
Dick, with six men’s lives to answer 
for, riding himself to death if need 
be for a little mangled waif. They 
knew there was no hope for Jeanie. 
It was long after midnight when 
Jeanie’s eyes opened and he called 
for Jamie. Something in the death- 
ly color of the shadowy little ghost 
of a voice brought every man to 
the room. 
_ Bill Carson was kneeling by his 
cot, smoothing back the little curls 
from the dry, throbbing temples. 
The brightness in the eyes had in- 
creased, and he moved his head 
restlessly, but with never a fret- 
ful word. He called Jamie again, 
and Jamie awoke and bravely es- 
sayed to call to him cheerily, but his 
voice was already pitifully small and 
lifeless. Jeanie, fast gliding into 
the shadow of the brooding wings, 
did not note it. Suddenly Jamie 
turned and beheld the tree and the 
silent row of uncovered, solemn 
men, and for a moment he closed 
his eyes and tried to fight away the 
delusion. Stealthily he looked again. 
No, it was true, for there was Un- 
cle Jimmy, and if Uncle Jimmy was 
there it must be true. Thrillingly, 
his weak, hardly audible voice 
vibrating with childish glee and joy 
and awe, he called: “Jeanie! Look! 
Look! Jeanie!” And the shadow 
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lifted to allow Jeanie to look, and 
in the glow of his wonder and awe, 
held back its blackness for a space, 
reluctant to claim that pitiable lit- 
tle cripple from the one moment in 
his life of supremest bliss. 

Uncle jimmy gently moved him 
so that he could view the tree. The 
bright little eyes opened wide with 
aelight; he breathed deep with rap- 
ture, and looked around covertly to 
see if it were all true. Yes, it must 
be. There was Jamie and. Uncle 
Jimmy, and all his big men friends 
from Ten Spot and Devil’s Gully. 
Gloating, he feasted his eyes, and 
then turning to Jamie, his voice 
struck through with the very intoxi- 
cation of joy, and filled with unnatu- 
ral strength, he cried: “Oh, Jamie! 
Santa Claus did get up here after 
all!” and the wings closed slowly 
and mercifully down, and his eyes 
glazed and darkened; a_ smile of 
peace that was more than earthly 
traced itself about the delicate lips. 
“Jamie!” he gasped, “kiss me!” And 
they held Jamie to him and he kissed 
him. And so little Jeanie, locked in 
Jamie’s arms, was forever freed of 
the wracking pains of his little body. 

Above the heart-broken, gasping 
wails of Jamie blended the heavy, 
hoarse sobs of the men. Then above 
all the wild notes of grief the voice 
of one arose, who held in his hands 
the little Bible. It was Dalby, the 
gambler. He was reading in a so- 
norous, trembling voice, the words 
of hope and of faith and of cheer: 

“T am the Resurrection and the 
Life ; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live. And 
whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.” 

Uncle Jimmy sunk his head into 
the blankets, and threw one brawny 
arm about the frail little bodies as 
though his strength could even still 
protect them, for only Uncle Jimmy, 
over whom the mantle of old age 
had suddenly fallen, knew then that 
Dalby was reading a double service 
over the waifs of Devil’s Gully. 
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BY FLORENCE STARR 


ther wourld sumthin’, jist 

wroite it. Thot’s phat Oi 
heerd ther egiter till ther mussus 
wan doay, an’ now, begorra, Oi 
Mary Ann have got sumthin’ ter 
soay, an’ iv ther poleece doun’t pull 
ther long nose aff uv that yiller- 
hedded doonce uv a princybul oop 
at ther school pheer aur little gal 
wint, phin Oi gits troo, schure Oi’ll 
niver spake agin. 

“Och, muther, phin Oi think uv 
ther doay thot pour choild cum home 
wid big tears sthandin’ in her eyes, 
an’ siz she wuzn’t permoted jist cos 
she wuz took sick ther lasht wake 
uv school, an’ ther princybul t’ought 
she wuz tu shmall ter go troo. ‘An’ 
Mary,’ siz she, ‘Oi wuz thryin’ so 
harrd ter gradjucate, so Oi cud hilp 
aunty wid her writin’. Oh, dear, an’ 
it’s ther fust toime in me loife Oi’ve 
bin lift.’ 

“*Niver moint, darlint, doan’t yer 
chry; yez kint hilp it,’ sez Oi. 

“*But Oi cud,’ siz she, ‘cos Oi got 
ther percint an’ me writin’ wourk 
iz excerlint ; ther tacher siz so; only 
ther princybul siz Oi’m tu shmall an’ 
Oi kint spake out, an’ oh dear, oh 
dear 

“*Theer, theer,’ siz Oi cumfertin’ 
her, ‘doun’t yer saay nuthin’ ter yer 
aunt, pour soul; it’s a bad doay she 
had, an’ twill worrit her moor. Cum, 
dhry yer eyes an’ Oi'll show yez 
howter make thim noice little sade 
cakes, an’ yer kin surproise_ ther 
baby phin she cums home.’ 

“All ther toime Oi wuz a-mixin’ 
thim cakes, Oi kapes on a-thinkin’ 
an’ watchin’ thot sad little face. It’s 
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a sin and a shame, thinks Oi ter 
mesilf, Mary Ann. Phy kint yer go 
oop theer an’ till thim thot little ga! 
iz a orfan, an’ thot she ain’t ther 
only wan ather; thot ther be too uv 
thim phat a pour dilicate little 
woman iz thryin’ tur raiz loike ther 
loidies they wuz bourn, an’ how they 
wuz schwindled out uv all their own 
munny. So, siz Oi tur Bessie, siz 
Oi, ‘Phat iv Oi goes an’ sees ther 
princybul an’ tills him how schmart 
yez wuz phin yez wuz a baby an’ 
yez ain’t lost nun uv it since, an’ we 
wount bother yer aunt till after?’ 

““Oh, will yer, Mary?’ siz she, 
her face all a-spharklin’. ‘Only,’ siz 
she, ‘mebby they wount understhan,’ 
siz she. 

““Indade, thot they will,’ siz Oi. 
‘l’ll make thim understhan,’ siz Oi, 
‘if Oi have ter take ther poker,’ siz 
Oi. 

“So ther nixt doay Oi put me noo 
bonnit Oi wuz after buyin’ a year 
ago cum Asther, on wrong soide 
befour, cos, thoinks Oi, it luks moor 
sthylish wid ther fither hangin’ 
doun ther back, aven iv it do be 
sthandin’ oop sthrait instid uv 
droopin’ loike ther foine ladies, an’ 
wid me noo shoes, altho they hurted 
orful, Oi filt rale ladyloike. Shure, 
Oi waanted ter luk swill, cos Bessie 
tould me ther princybul wuz a man. 
Och, glory be ter God! A man! 
Chure, iv Oi'd a-knowed thin phat 
Oi dun after, Oi'd a-gone in me ould 
kitchin aprin wid me slaves rouled 
2vop, and begorra, Oi’d a-taken a flat 
iron along wid me. 

“Will, Bessie interjuced me ter a 
round chouldered, vyeller bearded 
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woman—schure thot’s phat he luked 
loike, wid his baby blue eyes. Wanst 
a fortchun tiller tould me thot phin 
yoong men raz a beard they ain't 
got no chin, an’ thoinks Oi this be 
wan uv thim koind. Oi’d bit me 
shoes he kint soay nuthin’ but phat 
he rades. 

“Marrk wuz his noame, it wuz, an 
a gud wan he’d make, thoinks Oi, 
but Oi sid rale polite loike, ‘Phat 
sames ter be ther matther, Misther 
Marrk, thot Bessie didn’t git per- 
moted? She has ther percint,’ Oi 
siz, jist az iv Oi knowed phat percint 
wuz. Chure, all Oi iver heerd uv 
percint wuz phin me bruther Tim 
used ter put his wages in ther Hiber- 
nia Bank ter git it, an’ divil a bit 
did Oi see uv it thin. 

“ ‘Will,’ siz he, ‘you till her aunt 
thot Bessie iz tu immerchure’ (yis, 
thot iz ther wourd, fer Bessie tould 
me after.) 

“Ty how?’ siz Oi. ‘Phat’s thot 
got ter do wid ther percint?’ siz Oi. 
Churs Oi shtuck ter thot wourd cos 
ther choild tould me thot wuz all 
she naded ter git permoted. 

“<*Throo,’ siz he, ‘but she wuz ab- 
sint ther lasht wake, an’ she iz very 
shmall fer thot grade, yer know. 
Theer are big gals sixteen years ould 
thot did not make ther percint, but 
Oi fourced troo on account uv their 
soize. Now iv Bessie wuz only a 
little bit taller Oi wud put her oop,’ 
siz he. 

“‘“Oh, ho, an’ iz thot ther woay 
yez do?’ siz Oi. ‘It’s the soize, not 
ther shmartniss or percint thot 
counts in this school, iz it,’ siz Oi. 
‘Thin how about yersilf, siz O1; 
‘yer not so big,’ siz Oi. An’ whoile 
Oi had him gudnachured Oi oop an’ 
tould him ther pour choild’s sorry 
tale, an’ how her aunt wuz edjucatin’ 
sessie ter hilp her wroite. Wud 
yez belave it, he niver so much az 
luked sorry (bad ciss ter him), but 
oop he joomus an’ siz, siz he, ‘Till 
her aunt that Bessie must sthay in 
her ould class wan month an’ show 
me she kin git noomber wan an’ be 


purfict in iverythoing. Thin all 
right,’ siz he, wid a nasthy shmoile. 

“Thot’s asy, thoinks Oi, but oop 
spakes Bessie, bliss ther choild, an’ 
siz she, jist loike a lady, ‘Oi dount 
cum ter school ter be noomber wan, 
Misther Marrk. Oi cum ter be 
taught an’ ter learn, an’ iv Oi cud 
be purfict in iverythoing Oi wud not 
have ter cum at all,’ siz she. 

“He didn’t luk jist cumfertibul at 
thot; but he sint Bessie doun ter 
her room ‘fer ther prisint,’ siz he 
ter me, ‘an’ yez kin till her aunt F 

“*Yez xin wroite phat yez waants 
ter soay,’ siz I. 

“Oi think he wuz a litt! afraid uv 
me degnity fer he writ a note in a 
hurry an’ Oi wint out wid me hed 
in ther air. 

“Will, Oi tuk ther note home, an’ 
thot noight ther missus an’ Bessie 
sat oop late wourkin phat Oi heerd 
Bessie call ’rithmitics out uv a book. 
Phin they got troo, ther choild cum 
ter me an’ siz, siz she, ‘Mary, ain’t 
thot ould Marrk mane? He’s goin’ 
ter kape me in ther low eighth grade 
a whole mounth an’ make me 
sthoody ther high eight’s wourk, an’ 
thin he has ther gall, Mary Ann, ter 
soay he'll lit me take bouth grades 
xx’s. Thoink uv it,’ siz she. ‘He ex- 
picts me ter pick oop shquare root 
at home, go ter school and do rachio 
all doay; learn ther Rebellyun at 
home; go ter school an’ recite ther 
Revoluchun, besides all ther other 
shtoodies, an’ he considers me tu 
dilicate ter go inter the high eighth.’ 

“Phat iver ther choild wuz talkin’ 
about Oi giv oop; but Oi bit she 
knowed, wid thim big eyes uv hern 
a-shinin’ wid ther woonderful gan- 
ius thot wuz in her. 

““Luvey,’ siz Oi, ‘if he cud sa yer 
this minit, he cud niver soay yez 
wuz tu immerchure,’ sez Oi, ‘no 
matther phat ther horrid wourd 
manes,’ an’ Qi toats her af ter bid 
wid a hug. 

“Ther nixt doay ther mussus 
culled me an’ siz she, ‘Yer go oop 
ter ther school an’ ask Misther 
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Marrk by phat mithid Oi shall tach 
Bessie shquare roots; tins or tuos, 
an’ till him theer iz no mithid in 
ther noo ’rithmetic. Kin yez remim- 
ber?’ 

“Oi wuz thot glad Oi wuz ter git 
anuther chance at thot shivel hedd- 
ed man Oi cud have remimbered 
ther whole dicchunary, an’ Oi kipt 
er soaying it over an’ over till Oi 
got theer. 

“ ‘Gud mournin’,’ siz I, rale cheer- 
ful loike. “Ther missus waants ter 
know be phat mithid she iz ter tache 
Bessie hair roots, tins or tous?’ Oi 
siz fouldin’ me hands an’ houldin’ 
me nose in ther air az iv Oi knowed 
all about it. 

He shmoiled an’ hymmed an’ 
hummed, an’ Oi guissed roight 
awoay he knowed no moore about 
hair roots than Oi did mesilf, an’ Oi 
put me hid a little higher. 

“‘Hm,’ siz he prisintly, ‘till her 
ter foller ther mithid in ther Noo 
State Series ’Rithmetic,’ siz he, put- 
tin’ his nose oop a little tu. 

“An’ thin’ it cum ter me phat Oi 
fergot about ther ’rithmetic. Yis,’ 
siz Oi, ‘Misther Marrk, sposin’ yez 
thry it yerself,’ siz Oi. Yez ought 
ter seed ther luk he gev me: chure 
Oi thort me nose wul tooch ther 
ceilin’. 

““Phy?’ siz he, ‘phat do yez 
mane?’ 

“*Miane!’ siz Oi, ‘chure,’ siz Oi, 
‘thot noo fangled ’rithmetic iz jist 
loike the rist uv ther free edjuca- 
chun, theer be no mithid in it,’ siz 
Oi, wid a wink. ‘Guess me missus 
she knows, an’ she dount be afther 
gittin’ her edjucachun at ther poob- 
lick schools ather,’ siz Oi. 

“He turned az rid az a termater, 
chure he did. Thin he siz, ‘Oi 
haven’t toime ter talk now. Here, 
take this note ter yer missus.’ 

“*Thot’s alroight,’ siz Oi, ‘Oi 
ain’t in anny hurry—me worrk iz 
all dun.’ An’ Oi tuk me toime goin’ 
out. 

“Phat a long, sorry mounth thot 
wuz, ter be chure. Ther missus wuz 
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ailin’ moore than iver. Ther poor 
choild had ter do her lissins all 
aloun. Ther egiter culled purty of- 
tin, but no oftiner than ther rint 
man, an’ och chure, Oi cud chry 
now phin Oi thoinks uv ther doay 
ther missus tuk out thim little banks 
she had fer years put all ther pinnies 
in fer thim children. 

“‘Mary,’ siz she, ‘theer is jist enuf 
fer ther rint. Sum doay Oi hope 
Oi’ll put it back doubled.’ 

“*Thoings ‘ll cum alright soon, 
mum,’ siz Oi. 

“*Yis,’ siz she, ‘phin Bessie iz 
able to hilp me.’ 

“As fer Bessie, pour  choild, 
manny a long doay thot mounth did 
she cum inter me kitchun an’ till me 
uv ther doins at school. In ther 
middle uv mush wan mournin’ siz 
she, ‘Mary!’ 

““An’ phat is it now?’ siz Oi. 

““Have yez got a nikel?’ siz she, 
skared loike. 

““Chure Oi have,’ siz Oi; “but 
phat do yez be wantin’ wid it?’ siz 
Oi. ‘If it be anny moore uv thim 
school teachers beggin’ fer ther 
loikes uv thim az kin take keer uv 
thimsilves, yez kint have it,’ siz Oi. 

““No, it ain’t a subscripchun this 
toime,’ siz she. ‘Oi have ter go ter 
anuther school fur cookin’, an’ it’s 
tu far ter walk in ther rain. 

““Cookin’, siz Oi. ‘Begorra, do 
they be aftehr makin’ yez go all thot 
woay ter larn ter cook? Chure, it’s 
mesilf thot kin tache yer all ther 
cookin’ them little hands ‘Il have ter 
do, Oi’m thinkin’. Phy dount they 
git princybuls phat kin larn yer the 
sthuff phat yez poor aunt has ter 
show yez at noight ’ 

“‘Oi wunder,’ siz she. ‘But niver 
moint now, Mary. Give me ther 
munny. Tin iv yer have it, cos ter- 
morrer Oi have ter go ter ther Miss- 
chun school fer singin’, an’ Oi 
wount git home in toime ter do me 
definitchuns.’ 

“Will,” siz Oi, phin ther door 
shut behoind her, ‘it’s gud they givs 
yez sum singin’ in school, fer it’s 
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plinty uv trouble they givs yer out 
uv school doin’ lissons phat they 
kint do thimsilves.’ 

“Another toime she cum in an’ siz, 
siz she, ‘Phat du yez thoink, Mary? 
Ould Marrk wants me ter jine ther 
debatin’ society. Debatin’ society!’ 
siz she wid disgust. ‘Iv he’d give 
us ther quistchun, ‘Dissolved, yis, 
(siz she jist loike thot)—thot Hist- 
chory iz ther most importint stoody 
ter be taught in ther schools, an’ 
wud put me on ther negitive soide, 
wudn’t Oi make him luk sick?’ 

“Now phin Bessie begun ter talk 
loike thot, Oi jist dropped _ ivery 
thoing Oi wuz doin’ an’ listened. It 
wuz jist perfictly wunderful how 
thot choild cud spake all thim big 
wourds so asy. 

““Umph, he considers histchory 
ther most importint sthoody jist cos 
it’s me poorest,’ siz she, goin’ along 
az iv Oi understhood it all, ‘but Oi’d 
show him. Histchory!’ siz _ she. 
‘Phy, Mary, anny fool kin rade hist- 
chory. They dount have ter remim- 
ber it. Yer kin refer ter books fer 
histchory all yer loives; but do yez 
thoink yez cud fer grammat or 
’ritmetic? Those who arn their own 
livin’ by histchory, sich az wroiters 
an’ spakers, kape notes of reference 
in frount uv thim; but cud a book- 
kaper or anny mathmatichon refer 
ter a book in bizness, or cud they 
larn it from a book sich az we have? 
No, ’rithmetic has ter be explained 
an’ so duz grammar. How cud a 
choilk loike me pick oop diagramin 
an’ annalasiz widout a tacher? Cud 
histchory sthand aloun, do yez 
thoink? Cud yez make a succiss in 
loife financhally, sochally or morally 
by ther knouledge uv _histchory 
aloun? Phy, it taches us moore bad 
than gud, an’ how cud yez make yer 
livin’ by it? Yez cud not wrcite or 
spake currictly widout understhand- 
ing grammar. Cud Oi make him 
sike, Mary, do yez thoink? Ha, ha! 
he sthicks ter histchory cos he 
duzn’t know beans ’bout languige. 
We lose cridits iv we dount soay 


‘prelude’ an’ ‘Evangeline,’ an’ he 
cums in ther class an siz ‘prellood’ 
an’ ‘Evangeline.’ It’s a wunder he 
duzn’t soay ‘I'talian an’ till us ter 
do it also tu. Thot’s his pet expriss- 
chun. Phy, at ther lasht debate 
ther depurty superintindint culled 
him doun fer a grammaticul errer in 
ther wourdin’ uv ther quistchun. 
An’ he a princybul uv a school.’ 

“Glory be ter God, wuz theer iver 
sich anuther choild! An’ ther loikes 
uv thot yiller hedded booby soayin’ 
she was tu immachure ter be pro- 
moted. Oi jist put me hed in me 
aprin an’ chryed. Oi kin hear thim 
wourds singin’ in me ears yit. Haf 
phat they mint, chure Oi dount 
know, but niver a bit wuz _ they 
wrong, thot Oi knowed by ther 
woay she sid thim, an’ Oi put me fut 
doun thin an’ theer that Oi’d pay an- 
uther visit ter ther school. 

“It was a turrible rainy daay phin 
Oi woiped me fate on ther carpit 
uv thot princybul’s office, an’ Oi lit 
me umbrella make a little puddle on 
ther floor, Oi was thot mad. 

““So yez are here agin,’ siz he, 
cumin’ in wid a rush. ‘Oi till yer it 
will do yez no gud,’ siz he. 

“-Chure I knowed thot befour Oi 
cum,’ siz Oi, ‘but mebby it’ll do yez 
sum, siz Oi. 

“He was thot mad he jist roared 
loike a lion. 

““Oji til yez Oi’ve made oop me 
moind,’ he yilled. 

““Oi guissed thot tu,’ siz Oi. ‘But 
uv phat?’ siz Oi. 

““Phat du yez mane?’ he hollered 
again. 

““Uv what stuff did yez make it?’ 
siz Oi. ‘Moinds nade sthuff in thim,’ 
siz Oi. 

“Vez ignerint woman,’ siz he, a 
little moore quiet loike, an’ wid thot 
nasthy shmoile uv hisn, ‘yez dount 


know phat ter make opp yer moind 
iz.” 


““*No, be me soul, Oi’m thankful 
ter God for givin’ me mine alridy 
made,’ siz Oi, ‘an’ Oi’m thot sorry 
fer ther loikes uv yez thot he forgot 
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Oi'll give yez a pace uv it. Yer yel- 
ler-hedded noodle,’ siz Oi. ‘Sum 
doay thot little immachure choild 
thot yez wount permote will tache 
yer ther bist lissen in histchory Oi 
iver knowed, *bout ther lion an’ ther 
mouse. She larned thot phin she 
fust wint ter school, fer ‘twas her 
thot told me, an’ ye'll know it bitter 
befour yez git out. Histchory!’ siz 
Oi, ‘thot’s yer stlody, iz it? Cud 
yez arn yer livin’ by it?’ siz I. ‘Cud 
yez arn it by yez grandmother or 
yez hair roots or any uv ther rist uv 
ther boonch. No,’ siz Oi, ‘it’s luky 
fer yez yez kin arn it by bein’ a 
noodle,’ siz Oi, ‘an’ iv ther rist uv 
ther frae schools iz loike this wan 
we'll -be afther havin’ nuthin’ but 
princybuls loike yezsilf ter wourk 
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“Who should I see comin’ down ther front 
steps but ther egiter.”’ 
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fer cum anuther tin years. Glory be 
ter God,’ siz Oi, an’ Oi shuk ther 
drippins af me umbrella all doun 
ther sthairs, Oi wuz thot mad. 

“Phin Oi gits me outsoide in ther 
could air, me hed was a-buzzin’, an’ 
thoinks | to meself, Mary Ann, yez 
ould fool, dount yez know thot poor 
choild is goin’ ter suffer fer yer fool- 
ishniess, an’ a big lump sthuck in me 
throat ail ther woay home. 

“Begorra, phin Oi wint round ter 
ther back gate, me face almost as 
wit az me fate, who shud Oi see 
cumin doun ther frount stips but 
ther egiter shmoilin’ an’ singin’ ter 
hisself, with nary a soign uv a un- 
brella or aven a outsoide coat ter 
kape aff ther rain, He’s purty happy, 
thoinks Oi, on this chryin’ day; but 
it’s lucky sum folks kin be, or 
pheer wud be ther gud uv livin’, an’ 
he’s a gud man; Oi don't begroodge 
it ther loikes uv him. 

“No sunner wuz Oi insoide ther 
house, phin awoay wint ther loomp 
in me throat; iverything samed 
changed. Me kitchin foire wuz 
burnin’ foine. A gud omin, thoinks 
Oi. Thin Oi hears me missus’ swate 
voice singin’ in ther other room, an’ 
jist fer an excuse, Oi tuk a loomp 
uv coal in ter put on ther grate. 

“Yis, theer she sthood chure 
enuff, at ther winder wavin’ her 
hand, an’ phin she turned round Oi 
wuz thot schared Oi dropped ther 
coal, so beuchiful she luked; loike a 
gal uv eighteen. ‘Mary, siz she, 
runnin’ an’ grabbin’ me ’round ther 
nick, jist loike she dun twinty years 
ago, ‘it’s all over. We dount have 
ter worry anny moore. We are go- 
ing awoay.’ 

““*Awaoy?’ siz I, falin’ ther loomp 
cumin’ back in me throat. 

“*Vis,’ siz she, ‘awoay on a trip. 
Kint yer guiss?’ siz she, chryin’ 
softly loike a little choild in me 
arms. 

“Thin on a suddint Oi thoinks me 
uv ther edgiter’s luks phin Oi see 
him cumin’ out uv ther house, an’ 
siz Oi, Mary Ann, siz Oi, yez 
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twicted an’ ould fool this doay. Do 
yez be thoinkin’ thot man’s a cumin’ 
here this long toime ter be buyin’ 
wroitin’s? an’ Oi hild her close, jist 
loike Oi did phin her muther died. 

“*God bliss ye, me darlint, on yez 
widdin doay,’ siz Oi, ‘fer nobody 
livin’ moore ’an yezsilf desarves so 
gud a man az ther egiter. An’ thin 
it’s a gud toime we bouth had chry- 
ing awhoile. 

““Chure,’ siz Oi at lasht, ‘theer 
wuz niver a bigger fool than Mary 
Ann, excipt thot ould yeller hedded 
school princybul, an’ now be ther 


luv of Hivin, ther choild kin bate 
him out uv his own school,’ 

“*Vis, Mary, an’ she'll be taught 
singin’ an’ music, an’ mebby afther 
all ter wroite,’ siz her aunt, wid a 
schmoile brightenin’ ther tears in 
her eyes. 

“*Ter wroite? Thot she will, an” 
ther furst Marrk she’ll make ’ll be 
on his histchory an’ all ther rist uv 
it, iv she luvs ould Mary Ann,’ an’ 
Oi run outsoide ter fetch in ther 
baby who wuz wadin’ in a mud pud- 
dle lukin’ fer ther sun, bless her 
heart.” 





THE 


CALL OF THE YEAR 





BY KATHERINE LYNCH. 


The quail are calling, calling, 

And the early dews are falling, 

And the slanting shadows lengthen toward the west-— 
“Come hither, Love, come hither, 

For the year has loosed her quiver, 

And my heart is throbbing, throbbing, for its nest.” 


My blood is calling, calling, 

As the leaves of Life are falling, 

And the spirit pulsing in me knows no rest; 
“Come hither, Love, come hither, 

For Life’s year has loosed her quiver, 

And my heart is weary, weary, of the quest.” 


The quail have hushed their calling, 

As the dews of night are falling, 

And the sun has sought his haven in the West; 
And my heart has stilled its beating, 

To a fuller note of greeting— 

For the quail have found their cover, 

And your head has found my breast. 





THE WOMAN MADE WHOLE 





BY ELLA M. SEXTON 


ES, it is more than a year, 
doctor, since my health 
failed,” sighed Mrs. Mere- 

dith. “And what alarms me _ the 

most is that I haven’t an ache nor 

a pain, just this dreadful lassitude. 

And I am so weak, almost helplessly 

weak.” 

“Hum!” growled old Dr. Barker, 
looking keenly past his patient, 
propped on her lace-trimmed pil- 
lows, to the nurse who stood on the 
other side of the bed, touching her 
patient’s hand with soft, feline 
strokes. ‘“Miss—er—Morton, thank 
you—my medicine case, please. 
Think I left it in the coupe. If you 
will kindly inquire?’ That young 
woman whisked her crisp blue skirts 
and coquettish cap rather unwilling- 
ly away on the errand she evidently 
saw to be futile, and a polite dismis- 
sal. The physician turned abruptly 
to Mrs. Meredith and demanded: 
“What on earth has happened to 
you, Margaret? When I went 
abroad eight years ago you were 
like a rose, a great, strong American 
Beauty, full of health and woman- 
hood. Why, you rode any horse 
and danced all night or romped all 
day with that fine young daughter 
of yours! I used to think you en- 
joyed life in all its fullness. Now 
I find you a chronic invalid, petted 
by a professional nurse.” He broke 
off indignantly, his patient’s meek 
assent to the latter statement seem- 
ing to exasperate her old friend and 
physician still more. 

Presently he asked, more gently: 
“Don’t you get up all day?” 

“Not every day, doctor,” an- 
swered Mirs. Meredith. “You see, 
the nurse thinks perfect rest is my 
only hope. Oh, she’s positively de- 
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voted to me.” “Or to her thirty dol- 
lars a week,” interjected the doctor. 
Mrs. Meredith flushed a little, and 
continued: “She gives me massage 
every day, and alcohol baths—and 
treats my hair beautifully. And she 
keeps all the housekeeping worries 
away from me—and doesn’t let John 
see me when he’s cross—or has un- 
pleasant things to say to me.” 

“Hum!” commented the doctor. 
“Rather hard on John Meredith, 
this sort of thing, isn’t it? “By the 
way, where’s Emily? She’s quite 
a young lady now, I suppose. Let 
me think; she was seven the Christ- 
mas before I left, and I took her to 
‘Cinderella’ matinee, I remem- 

er.” 

“Yes,” sighed the lady, “she’s a 
great, strapping, awkward girl of 
fifteen, tall as her father, and such 
chums as they were!” 

“Were,” echoed her listener, a 
note of apprehension in his voice, 
and bending nearer to Mrs. Mere- 
dith, who hesitated perceptibly, and 
straightened her fluffy, lacy ruffles 
on a bewitching neglige jacket with 
trembling fingers before replying. 

“Well, doctor,” said she, “I sim- 
ply couldn’t stand Emily’s boister- 
ous ways and spirits. She got on 
my nerves so that I could not en- 
dure to have her come bouncing in- 
to the room, jarring everything in it 
and looking so big and red, positive- 
ly like a country milkmaid, doc- 
tor.” 

“Thank Heaven for that at least,” 
responded that gentleman fervently. 
“And so—and so—well,” continued 
the lady appealingly, “I sent her to 
Madame Bellair’s school, and 
Madame says that in two or three 
months she can teach her to enter 
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a room quietly, and—and tone her 
down a little. You can’t imagine, 
doctor, what a relief it is to have 
the house quiet again.” The patient 
grew confidential after breaking the 
ice thus far, and went rapidly on. 
“Why, she actually whistled, doc- 
tor, and _ slid down the banisters, 
and had an immense Great Dane 
dog thumping after her every- 
where. And me with my nerves so 
shattered!” 

“Her father must miss her,” was 
Dr. Barker’s rejoinder. “Did he 
object to her being sent away?” 

“Oh, yes, he simply stormed, and 
at me, too,” complained the invalid, 
wearily. “Said I was selfish—and 
heartless, and worried me into such 
a state that it took the nurse two 
days to compose my nerves again. 
John declared, besides, that I ought 
to send Miss Morton packing, and 
have Emily look after me, if I really 
needed any one. And Emily’s so 


unsympathetic—just like her father. 
She actually told him she believed 
there was nothing the matter with 


me at all.” Here Mrs. Meredith ex- 
tracted a filmy handkerchief from 
her ruffles and pathetically dabbed 
her eyes. 

“Hum, hum!” said the doctor, and 
his own handkerchief was actually 
needed to stifle his cough—or was it 
an angry snort of impatience? For, 
as one of the “old school” of physi- 
cians, the good man had piloted 
Margaret through childhood’s trou- 
bled seas of mumps and measles, and 
had convoyed little Emily’s voyage 
safely until his retirement to a pro- 
fessorship abroad. To return and 
find Mrs. Meredith a nervous wreck, 
Emily banished, and his friend John 
a cipher in his own house, seemed to 
Dr. Barker a direct interference of 
some malevolent Fate yet to be 
reckoned with. Meanwhile, to 
revolutionize this sad state of af- 
fairs in the Meredith family was the 
physician’s intent and hope, his old- 
time, fatherly smile returning, Mar- 
garet thought, as he said dryly, 


“You look well. Eyes bright, skin 
clear 2 

“Oh, Miss Morton has excellent 
success with her patients’ com- 
plexions ; a new treatment entirely,” 
put in Mrs. Meredith, smiling in her 
turn as that much-praised person 
entered, with ruffled plumage, evi- 
dently. 

The doctor, his fingers on the 
patient’s white wrist, inquired: 
“Who has charge of your case?” 
Miss Morton answered: “Dr. Ever- 
son, sir, the head of the Women’s 
Hospital.” 

“Oh, so you have been there,’ I 
suppose?” Mrs. Meredith nodded 
and the doctor stifled another 
cough with an irate “Some fool op- 
eration, probably? They are’ so 
fashionable, I hear now, among the 
smart set. Yes? Ah, just so.” 

He rose, drew on his gloves arid 
regarding the invalid quizzically, he 
demanded: “Will you take me back 
as your medical adviser, Margaret?” 
She responded heartily: “Yes; in- 
deed,” but the nurse’s velvet voice 
suggested sweetly: “And Dr. Ever- 
son?” Dr. Barker laughed, though 
nettled at the remark evidently. “He 
must have his hands full with opera- 
tions, doubtless. However, I’ll see 
him. He’s an old friend, too,” and 
bowed himself out. 

‘the doctor found John Meredith 
pacing the library below with long, 
restless strides and haggard face, 
and gripped his hand cheerily, say- 
ing: “Courage, man; your’ wife’s 
only perishing of inanition; lack of 
fresh air, sunshine and occupation. 
Leave her to me. You shall have 
her back again, the rosy, happy, 
healthy woman she used to _ be; 
ought to be this minute if her mind 
hadn’t been filled full with such fol- 
derol as operations and nurses.” 

But two weeks later on Dr. Bar- 
ker sought Meredith in his inner of- 
fice, where that gentleman was 
wearily dictating letters to a new 
stenographer who asked him how to 
spell every name with maddening 
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persistency. When the door closed 
on this damsel, the physician ex- 
ploded at once. “John, we've got 
to get rid of that confounded nurse 
or Margaret will never get well.” 
The husband looked annoyed. He 
had grown accustomed to the in- 
valid in her pretty negligees, and 
Miss Morton looked after her well. 
te dreaded a fresh upheaval in that 
fated household. Endless complica- 
tions seemed to threaten him, and 
he needed peace and quiet of all 
things just now, when the stock 
market had been jumping for days 
and some investments were giving 
him much uneasiness.. “What else 
is your trouble, Meredith?” said his 
observant friend. “This stock flurry 
bothering you?” “A little,” John 
owned reluctantly; “I’ve got more 
Consolidated Copper than I care to 
cover if it keeps on dropping. But 
about Margaret? I thought this 
Miss Morton was satisfactory. Did 
you want to recommend some one 
else?” 

“No, sir,” emphatically declared 
the physician. “The woman would 
soon be well if we could get her 
away from that soft-voiced, catty 
professional. Nurses are for down- 
right sickness, typhoid, diphtheria, 
and so on. I'd like to see this one 
in charge of a small-pox or any other 
dangerous case, not keeping Mar- 
garet in bed, practically helpless, 
and drawing thirty dollars a week 
for brushing Mrs. Meredith’s hair 
and filling her bath. What has be- 
come of Black Chloe you had when 
Emily was a baby?” 

“She retired when Mrs. Meredith 
thought a trained nurse was abso- 
lutely required,” said Meredith. “We 
could get her again—that is, if you 
are sure, Barker, that there is noth- 
ing serious really demanding skilled 
nursing?” 

ile was interrupted by Dr. Barker 
jumping from his chair with a 
mighty “I have it, John Meredith! 
All Margaret needs to rouse _ her 
from this hypochondric state is a 


sharp shock. She is not ill, but 
imagines herself to be so, aided and 
abetted by a shrewd woman who 
likes an easy place. If you were 
a poor man and she positively had 
to cook your dinners, to do some 
real work, and take some real in- 
terest in life, she’d have no time for 
this tom-foolery of ‘nervous pros- 
tration,’ I’ll swear.” 

John smiled rather drearily at this 
outburst. “And if I agree with you, 
doctor, what then? I'll be a poor 
man all right if this Con. Copper 
tumbles much lower. Thirty-eight 
now, and I went in at fifty-four.” 

“That’s it,” shouted Barker ex- 
citedly, “A drop in mining shares! 
Tell her you’re involved; have lost 
deeply, terribly ; have got to give up 
the house—hear me through now,” 
as Meredith put up an emphatic 
hand of protest. “Tell her you’ve 
nothing left but—did you sell that 
little place of yours in the moun- 
tains Lake Tahoe way?” 

“No,” admitted Meredith reluct- 
antly, “there’s a bungalow on Fallen 
Leaf Lake. Oh, a mere Shooting 
box, not fit for a sick woman's me- 
nage though—quite impossible 
every way, doctor.” 

“The very thing!” declared that 
gentleman exultantly. “I give you 
my word, John Meredith, if you can 
get her up there in the mountain air 
and sunshine, with old Chloe and 
Emily she'll get well. You, too, 
man, should go; you’re in ten times 
more danger of nervous prostration 
John, than Mrs. Margaret is. Take 
her there, where you met and court- 
ed her, too, wasn’t it, and in two 
months she’ll forget these imagi- 
nary ailments and ride and row and 
tramp as she did at twenty. Til 
wager all I’m worth on it, too.” 

Meredith sat silent and lost in 
thought, in memories of those dear 
days when Margaret, a slim, rosy 
girl in short skirts and high boots, 
measured off the mountain trails as 
merrily as he did, and what a jolly 
chum she was! It was July in San 
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Francisco, foggy and gray and cold 
outside, the office oppressive with 
steam heat, and the reek of crude oil 
from an adjacent smoke stack. The 
telephone jangled its spiteful call 
in the outer room, and the office boy 
begged pardon presently to say that 
imessrs, Halliday wished to see Mr. 
Meredith before noon. 

“Those confounded _ brokers,” 
groaned John, and closed his éyes 
despairingly. As he did so, another 
word painted itself before his men- 
tal vision—a world of golden sun- 
shine distilling spicy fragrance from 
great pines overshadowing emerald 
shallows and sapphire-blue depths 
of that mountain lake lying under 
Mount Tallac’s snow-clad shoulder. 

The doctor waited patiently. “Oh, 
impossible,” declared Meredith pres- 
ently, his tired eyes seeking the sul- 
len sky and smoky harbor outside 
with visible disgust. ‘My business, 


my investments—nonsense, doctor, 
the thing can’t be done!” 
“Just so,” assented the other man, 


lighting a cigar. “Your wife’s 
health, your own, are nothing then? 
John, you look ten years older than 
your forty summers, with those fines 
of worry, and that fast-thinning 
crop of gray hair. And Emily? Is 
she boxed up in a close schoolroom 
or stuffy dormitory these July 
days?” 

John Meredith turned a dreary 
smile toward him. “Poor child; her 
mother loves her, J’m sure, but be- 
tween ‘nerves’ and that nurse’s harp- 
ing on quiet, perfect quiet * A 
heavy sigh told the rest. 

“Now, friend,’ spoke the doctor, 
seriously, “we have gripped hands 
often enough to have you know I’m 
in earnest about this. Mrs. Mlere- 
dith will be a hopeless valetudinar- 
ian the rest of her days if she be not 
roused from her present . apathy. 
While you live in the city and in the 
style she is accustomed to she sim- 
ply will not change her mode of 
existence. Let me manage this af- 
fair. Only assent to my plans— 


and help to carry them out.” 

Reluctantly, on Meredith’s part, 
their compact was made, and the 
continued panic, almost, in Con. 
Copper absorbed him so that he was 
totally unprepared next day for a 
telephone message urging him to 
come home immediately, as Mrs. 
Meredith hoped he would see her 
as soon as possible. 

A second summons from “central”’ 
gave him in Dr. Baker’s well-known 
growl: “That you, Meredith? Well, 
I’ve broken the ice for you. Water 
cold, but bracing already.” “But 
what, how—where do I come in, 
doctor?” queried the bewildered. 
listener. “I’ll be there to explain in 
twenty minutes; good-bye,”  re- 
sponded the arch plotter, and ex- 
plain he did during John’s much- 
perturbed journey homeward in the 
doctor’s coupe. 

That gentleman had commented 
to Mrs. Meredith during his morn- 
ing visit on the disturbed state of 
the stock market, intimating that her 
husband was much worried, and 
tnat a crash was inevitable. ‘I left 
her walking the floor and only anx- 
ious to comfort you for your losses,” 
finished the doctor, coolly. “But 
I’ve concluded to hold on a while,” 
interrupted Meredith. “I hear on 
the inside that this is only a freeze- 
out for tenderfeet.” 

“You, sir, have sold out,” unblush- 
ingly declared Barker. “Oh, yes, and 
to me—tut, tut, man, all’s fair in 
love and war—and this is war, 
surely. I am stock expert enough 
to keep tab on Con. Copper’s pulse 
awhile,’ and a few minutes later 
the doctor’s leather case held a duly 
signed transfer of “value enough to 
determine this case,” chuckled the 
schemer gaily. 

“Now, tell your wife you have 
sold; that you will have to with- 
draw from active business’ for 
awhile; that the house and the car- 
riage must be given up.” “It will 
kui her outright,” interjected John 
here. 
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“Nonsense! Tell her,’ inexora- 
bly continued his companion, “that 
your only refuge for a time is that 
mountain bungalow. I, myself, 
shall tell her another truth, namely, 
that you need recuperation before 
resuming your work. Allen can go 
on in the office all right—nonsense, 
he’d have to if you break down, eh?” 

Just then the carriage drew up at 
J2hn’s door, and with a comforting 
hand-clasp the doctor fired the last 
shot. “Get old Chloe back; get 
Emily and enlighten her, and above 
all go away to the mountains next 
week or sooner.” 

Very dolefully and apprehensive- 
ly Meredith entered his house to be 
greeted by a veritable whirlwind of 
pink ruffles, tears and kisses as his 
wife threw herself (rather vigorous- 
ly for a sick woman) into his ready 
arms. He was spared much evasion, 
for Mrs. Meredith had assumed at 
once that he was ruined. “I knew it 
from the look in Dr. Barker’s eyes,” 
she sobbed. “And oh, John, to 


think you have to begin life all over 


again and hampered by a nervous 
invalid, too! If I could only die 
and leave you and Emily free—you 
would both be so much better off 
without a helpless, useless wreck 
such as I may be all my life!” 

To quiet and comfort her, to as- 
sure her that she was the most es- 
sential, the only necessary part of 
his existence, her husband found 
pleasant enough, and it was sweet, 
indeed, to have her cling to him in 
the old-time, dependent way. But 
the days that followed were soul- 
. trying, certainly, and John often 
feared he must confess, and break 
down the unaccustomed, nay, the 
intolerable wall of subterfuge be- 
tween them. Dr. Barker was his 
staunch and steadfast ally. He bul- 
lied the nurse till she actually fled, 
wrathfully declaring, however, that 
if Mrs. Meredith were taken into 
the “back-woods” without the 
trained nursing she was accustomed 
to—well, Dr. Barker might call in 


the gentleman who usually carried 
home his work to return the poor 
lady to civilization. At which hack- 
neyed reference to the undertaker 
the doctor chuckled more than ever, 
serene over having won his point. 

Then he coaxed the invalid to rise 
and dress every morning, and buoy- 
ed her up till she actually super- 
vised the packing of her household 
goods—from a reclining chair, it is 
true, but “clothed and in her right 
mind,” as the old doctor gleefully 
observed when the movers were 
careless with cherished mahogany. 
If she wept tears bitter and plenti- 
ful on John’s guilty shoulder as they 
drove away from the home she was 
abandoning (ostensibly) forever her 
husband’s tenderness soon banished 
that grief. Every hour of the jour- 
ney assured Meredith that the doc- 
tor’s plan was happily inaugurated, 
as he noticed how well his wife en- 
dured the unusual fatigue, and how 
she forebore to complain of the 
noise and heat of the train. And 
with renewed hope he watched her 
keen interest in lovely Lake Tahoe, 
that gem of the high Sierras, brim- 
ming its deep crater-cup those sum- 
mer days with the melting snows of 
grand peaks. A day here to rest 
while Chloe and Emily, both 
wreathed in smiles and delight, went 
on to have the lake cottage in per- 
fect readiness, and behold, a new 
woman, albeit a trifle pale and tired 
who slipped from Meredith’s arms 
into the bungalow’s long _porch- 
chair with a sigh of delight, too, 
next evening. 

For a veritable “sunset land” was 
round them ; the west a glory of rose 
and amber, with dark pines and dis- 
tant peaks transfigured by a flood 
of molten gold, Below their veranda 
Fallen Leaf Lake seemed showered 
with pink rose-petals, each tiny 
wave a curled and ruffled leaf swung 
by the dying breeze. 

“Oh, | shall get well here, I 
know,” said Margaret cheerfully, as 
they stood later on to watch the 
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wonderful Alpen-glow flushing 
Mount Tallac’s snows with a radi- 
ance almost unearthly, while Orion’s 
brilliant stars glittered in the East, 
already dark with night’s shadows. 

“And who cares if we are poor?” 
she continued, stepping back into 
the great living-room where Emily 
sat showering pine cones on a glo- 
rious blaze in the quaint fire place 
built up ceiling high with stones 
rounded by mountain torrents. 

“Well, all I want is here,” Mere- 
dith vowed diplomatically, drawing 
his wife and daughter together into 
a rustic seat, gay with pillows, and 
Indian blankets, “and here we'll en- 
dure our poverty with light hearts 
till old Tallac pelts us with snow- 
balls. Meanwhile, may I remind 
you that Dr. Barker’s golden rule for 
the three of us is to do as he would 
like to do himself—sleep from nine 
o’clock till seven?” “And I'll remind 
you that I need no sleeping powders 


after that twenty-mile trip on Lake 


Tahoe to-day,’ laughed Margaret, 
“and five miles’ jolting over these 
rough roads too.” “Pretty good,” 
commented John, “for a lady who a 
week ago did not get up every 
morning.” 

The days that followed, how- 
ever, brought the real tug of war be- 
tween the invalid and her family. 
Dr. Barker’s elaborate course of 
treatment (type-written and leather- 
bound) included such items as 
“bath and breakfast by seven- 
thirty. Walk five times round ve- 
randas. Half-hour reclining on 
pine-needles in full sunshine, no rug, 
no hat. Hour in porch-chair and full 
sunshine at four. Bed at nine. No 
late suppers or sweets.” These 
rules amended to cover more exer- 
cise as time went on, together with 
some important-looking but per- 
fectly harmless tablets of sugar of 
milk constituted the “cure,” but my 
lady would occasionally disregard 
them with perfect indifference. Over 
tired, perhaps, some morning she 
would calmly announce that she did 


not feel equal to rising, and what 
she called “a bad day” followed for 
all concerned. 

Finally Meredith had an inspira- 
tion, and recurring attacks of some 
mysterious ailment—mal de conspir- 
acy he dubbed it to Emily—whereby 
he was unable to leave his room. 
These happened, strange to say, 
only when his daughter announced 
to him that "Mamma felt too ill to 
get up this morning,’ or as the inva- 
lid plaintively put it: “Always on 
my bad days, too.” To have John 
incapacitated and oblivious of her 
sufferings seemed intolerable to 
Margaret, and to imagine him in 
distress was worse yet. She anx- 
iously questioned Emily (who flew 
from reom to room in her dual ca- 
pacit- Ls nurse) as to her papa’s 
condition. Then Mrs. Meredith in- 
variably ended by rousing herself, 
with much self-commiseration, and 
going to inquire concerning her 
lord's symptoms. Her very pres- 
ence seemed to mitigate John’s af- 
fliction, and the homely remedies he 
unblushingly demanded of hot teas, 
poultices and the like she found it 
absolutely necessary to supervise, 
at the least. 

So it gradually came about that 
her first and last waking thought 
was for her husband’s welfare, to 
the exclusion of morbid fancies, self- 
pity and engrossment. In the daily 
bulietins Dr, Barker had insisted 
upon having sent him, Mrs. Mere- 
dith chronicled John’s attacks with 
minute particulars, and _ briefly 
stated of herself: “I am better, and 
only anxious lest a cancer or some 
dreadful internal disorder should be 
preying upon poor John.” 

“Who could have imagined ‘poor 
John’ such an actor?” was the phy- 
sician’s comment as he read these 
accounts of his friend’s malady and 
its treatment. “Well, the poultices 
won’t hurt Meredith, though they 
must be mighty uncomfortable on 
a July day. Ah, Margaret, if you 
but knew it, you should be glad 
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and proud to nurse such a devoted 
husband!” His replies counseled 
great care of the sufferer ; prescribed 
2. diet-list—‘*good for both invalids,” 
chuckled the physician as he wrote 
it out—and above all, he ordered 
sunshine and early morning walks. 

“For only nature, the ‘Great 
First Mother,’ can complete the cure 
we are striving for,’ mused Dr. 
Barker, as he finished the com- 
munication, his mind busy with the 
possible success of the plan he had 
set inaction. ‘And if we are deceiv- 
ing Margaret, the conflict is merely 
between good and evil influences, 
and the prize fought for is a life, a 
life. necessary to two other beings’ 
happiness.” 

Meanwhile up in the high Sierras 
the golden days sped by, each one 
finding Mrs. Meredith stronger of 
body and mind. Every throb of her 
heart was given to her dear ones, 
and in that sweet sacrifice her own 
selfish fantasies vanished in the joy 
No longer the 
nervous hypochrondiac was an- 
noyed by a crumpled rose leaf. In 
assuming her share of life’s respon- 
sivilities, of the interests and oc- 
cupations of the common, universal 
lot, a quiet happiness came to her. 

It was a joyful day for them all 
when she announced suddenly while 
returning from a glorious tramp: “I 
shall send no more bulletins to Dr. 
Barker. Why not? Well, fancy 
a physician’s astonishment at such 
items as these: Yesterday both pa- 
tients walked five miles; to-day, 
ditto; to-morrow, expect to row 
round the lake and spend the day 
fishing. No symptoms; no tempera- 
tures to chronicle; patients hungry 


of living for others. 


Monthly. 


Isn’t that an absurd 
send one’s medical ad- 


all the time. 
record to 
viser ?”’ 

“On the contrary,” declared john, 
“that bulletin would please Barker 
mightily. He deserves a medal for 
making such records possible. Keep 
them up, my dear girl,” and he 
smiled quietly, while Emily, wise 
beyond her years, giggled outright 
at the humor of the situation from 
her point of view. 

A situation practically unchanged 
when late October rimmed the lake 
with needles of ice, and nid Mount 
Tallac with low-piled snow-clouds, 
for the Merediths lingered, loth to 
leave this fairy land gay with the 
scarlet of the mountain-ash and su- 
mac. Inevitable, though, was their 
departure, and the hour when Dr. 
Barker, looking approvingly at Mar- 
garet’s radiant face began to plume 
himself upon the visible success of 
his stratagem. 

Yet with all the inborn caution of 
a man whose mother was a Mac- 
Gregor, the doctor drew John aside 
presently, and whispered: ‘Never 
dare to tell her, my boy, and—go 
slow on expenses for a while, even if 
I have nursed that other patient of 
mine, Con. Copper, up to 60 for you 
to-day.” 

So “the woman made whole” has 
yet to guess the real secret of her 
marvelous recovery, attributed by 
her, with much complacency, to her 
old family physician, ‘just returned 
from abroad.’ Whether ever 
could unaerstand is problematical, 
for, between us, she is one of the 
foolish, pretty women whom good 
and clever men consequently bow 
down to worship. 


she 








AN INDIAN GIRL’'S REVENGE 





BY ADDIE FARRAR 


AROLD SEMPLE was one of 
those good-humored, good- 
principled young fellows who 

are always general favorites; more- 
over, he was an extremely hand- 
some man, possessed of that daring, 
dashing manner so attractive to 
womankind. His one fault, and 
that, too, in spite of the fact that 
he was engaged to one of the sweet- 
est of girls, was a propensity for 
mild flirtation. To his credit let it 
be said that in his heart he was true 
to his betrothed, and loved her very 
dearly; but admiration, however, 
was natural to him. 

A young srasterner he had come 
to the West for his health having 
devolved a slight lung affection. 
Through the love of adventure he 
had taken up the life of a cowboy, 
and as he was amply supplied with 
money, he soon became a great :a- 
vorite with his cowboy associates 
and the Indian belies of the neigi- 
boring village, where he and his 
friends often rode of an evening 
and spent their time in laughing 
and chatting with these dusky 
maidens of the plains. 

Among these Indian girls was one 
who had been much among the 
whites, and had taken much to their 
ways. She was handsome, well edu- 
cated, very clever and interesting. 
For her, Harold had conceived yuite 
a fancy, and was often in her com- 
pany, feeling for her nothing but a 
passing admiration, yet it might be 
that under the influence of the sil- 
ver moon he said many things that 
caused her maidenly heart ¢9 flut- 
ter. The old settler whose hut Har- 
old shared, objected to the visits 
and took occasion to warn him. 

“Lad,” he said, “you will git inter 


trouble with that Injun gali. She'll 
marry you yet. Be kerful, niy boy; 
Injuns is Injuns, and Injuns is 
treacherous.” 

Harold, however, only laughed, 
and answered: “Oh, pshaw, jake, 
old man, you’re worrying over noth- 
ing. She is an educated woman 
and knows that I am only friendly. 
Great heavens, man, I don’t want a 
squaw ; besides, there is Alice, you 
know.” 

“I know, lad, I know. I’ve lived 
among Injuns a long time, and ed- 
dication or no eddication they’re In- 
juns first, last and always. Don’t go 
there any more, boy. Take an old 
man’s advice.” 


But Harold, who was now well 
and had decided to return to the 
East in a few days, made light of 
the old man’s warning and resolved 
to pay a farewell visit to the Indian 
village, and Mary in particular. Ac- 
cordingly, an evening or so before 
his proposed rettirn home he rode 
over to the village and took Mary 
for a midnight ride. 

“Mary,” he said, suddenly, as they 
spun along the moonlit road, “I am 
going home this week.” 

Slowly the girl turned her big 
black eyes on him. “Going home,” 
she repeated. “Why?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I am going 
home to settle down into business 
again and am going to be married in 
a short time to a dear little girl 
there.” 

Mary stared at him solemnly. 

‘But you love me—you are going 
to marry me,” she said slowly. 

“Well, I can’t hardly do that,” re- 
plied Semple, his face flushing in 
his embarrassment; “I like you very 
much, Mary: you are a nice little 
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girl and I wish you a good husband 
and happiness, and all that, but I 
must go back to the girl who is 
waiting for me at home.” 

“Then you did not mean all you 
have said to me?” 

“Oh, hang it, no,” replied the man 
in some irritation. “Men have to 
be amused, and I may have said 
some silly things, but I never had 
any intention of marrying anybody 
but Alice.” 

“Then,” said the Indian girl, “I 
wish you joy when you marry the 
girl who waits for you,” and the 
expression of her face disconcerted 
even Semple. 

He rode back to the ranch that 
night feeling decidedly uncomfort- 
able. He had never meant to win 
the girl’s love, and he had no wish 
to bring misery to the heart of even 
an Indian girl. At first he resolved 
not to say anything about it, but 
Jake, noticing the perturbed expres- 
sion of his face, questioned him, and 
he told the whole story. 

“Humph,” said the old man, “bet- 


ter not go far from the camp alone.” 

In spite of the warning Jake had 
given him, Harold the next day vol- 
unteered to go for the weekly mail 


—a two-days’ ride over a_ lonely 
trail. He made the trip in safety, 
and was on his way home with his 
pouch full of mail, when, on one of 
the loneliest parts of the road, he 
noticed a woman walking slowly, as 
if weary. As he drew nearer he 
saw to his surprise Mary, who said 
in explanation that her horse had 
bolted and she was forced to walk 
home. 

Semple gallantly lifted her up on 
his horse, who went slowly on with 
his double burden. They had not 
gone far when he felt a noose falling 
over his shoulders and down his 
arms. It was jerked tight, and he 
was securely pinioned. The girl 
then reached over and pulled the 
bridle rein and stopped the horse. 
Alighting, she jerked Semple to the 
ground, and in spite of his strug- 
gles and swearing hauled him a 


ways back from the road and tied 
him to a tree. The man laughed at 
the girl at first, and told her that 
his friends would follow and rescue 
him, but she calmly reminded him 
tnat they had all gone on a big drive 
and that in all probability he would 
be dead of thirst and starvation be- 
fore they returned. Then he plead- 
ed with his tormentor, but with a 
last taunt about the “girl who was 
waiting for him at home,” she took 
his horse and rode off. 

It was in vain that he tugged at 
his cords; he could not release him- 
self. The long night passed, and 
the day came, and the sun shone 
pitilessly down and the night came 
on again and still he was held. 

A brook flowed near, and the 
sound of its murmuring waters fell 
on his ears, but no drop touched his 
burning lips. 

“Oh, for a single drop, just one 
drop of water to ease this fiery tor- 
ture,” he cried aloud in his mis- 
ery. 

The sun of another morning beat 
down as if the Heavens were a 
vault of tire. The awful heat was 
fast driving the man mad. 

“Merciful God!” he cried, “to die 
a raving maniac all alone in the 
burning desert.” 

The third day came, and still the 
man lived on, crying aloud in his 
torture, his strength far gone. 

Suddenly there came a change. 
The flaming sky was overcast and 
dark clouds pegan to gather in the 
south, bringing a sultriness in place 
of the white heat. The sky became 
blacker, and a little blast of wind 
fanned the cheek of the dying man. 
Soon all was inky blackness, the 
long roll of incipient thunder was 
heard, and the flash of lightning was 
seen. Big drops of rain began to 
splash on the hot earth, and the man 
ran out his swollen tongue to catch 
them. The storm did not move him, 
so great was his despair, but as the 
rain came thicker and faster and the 
drops cooled his parched tongue, 
hope revived. The storm grew terri- 
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fic, the thunder rolled in great,-sul- 
len waves, and the lightning flashed 
continually in livid, zigzag marks 
across the inky sky. 

In spite of himself, Harold shud- 
dered, and vaguely wondered how 
much longer he would live. Even 
as he thought, a sudden flash of 
lightning blinded him; he felt a sen- 
sation as of falling, and then knew 
no more. When he came to himself 
the storm had ceased and he was 
lying on the ground unbound. 
Weakly and wonderingly he raised 
himself on his arm and glanced to- 
ward the tree. It was all blackened 
and splintered, and in an instant he 
comprehended. The lightning had 
freed him. 

On his hands and knees, for he 


was too weak to walk, he crawled to 
the main road, a distance of a mile. 
He had not been there long before 
a horse and rider came up the road. 
It was old Jake, who, fearing trou 
ble, was searching for him. Feebly 
he tried to call and fainted in the 
effort. When he next came to him- 
self he was in the cabin, with Jake 
attending him. 

His strong vitality soon asserted 
itself, and he left the West for his 
Eastern home entirely cured of any 
propensity for flirting, and also an 
inordinate love for thunder storms, 
for, as he often remarks to Alice, his 
wife: 

“If it had not been for _ that 
storm that Indian girl would have 
been revenged.” 





ONE SUMMER DAY 





BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


A butterfly the wild rose wooed, 
And love’s sweet story told. 


He drank the perfume of her lips 
And kissed her heart of gold. 


The crimson blushes dyed her face— 
She loved the butterfly. 


But, ah! he stole her kisses, 
Then he passed the rose-bud by. 


He stole her kisses, then, alas! 
He bade the rose good-bye. 









































THE PANAMA RIOT 
The Terrible Butchery of April 15, 1856 





A Lady’s Story of Her Personal Experience 


N the spring of 1856 I received 
notice to attend the bedside of 
my dying father, residing in the 
State of Mississippi. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was then running an op- 
position line to the Pacific Mail 
Company via Nicaragua, and adver- 
tised and placarded the following: 
“The only route for speed, safety 
and comfort—through to New Or- 
leans in nineteen days.” Tickets 
for myself and family were  pur- 
chased, costing $500, with an addi- 
tional $50 for choice of staterooms. 
My family consisted of myself, four 
children and nurse, the youngest an 
infant in arms. We left San Fran- 
cisco March 23, 1856, on board the 
steamer Cortez for San Juan del 
Sur; arrived at San Juan on the eve 
of April Ist without incident or ac- 
cident to mar the journey. After 
the vessel moored, several men 
came on board and demanded a 
sum of money due the Nicaragua 
Government for transit of 
freight and passengers across the 
Isthmus. Captain Collins and Mr. 
Cross, Vanderbilt’s son-in-law, held 
a long consultation. After it ended, 
Cross said to them: “I have orders 
to settle; it will be all right to-mor- 
row morning.” The captain then 
said to the passengers: “It is now 
6 o’clock—rather late to commence 
landing passengers, It will be much 
more pleasant and safe to commence 
early to-morrow morning.” We 
were all delighted, considering it 
quite a privilege to be allowed to 
remain on board. ‘ 
A ship arrived the same day, or 
a few days previous, with a cargo 





of coal for the use of the steamers 
which belonged to Mr. Vanderbilt. 
None of the passengers were aware 
that Mr. Vanderbilt owed the Nicar- 
aguan Government several million 
dollars, nor of the fact that the 
Government had announced its in- 
tention to seize the next vessels be- 
longing to his line that came within 
its jurisdiction, if the money were 
not paid.. Vanderbilt had put off 
making this payment as long as he 
could, intending to withdraw his 
steamers from that line suddenly 
and secretly. When he started his 
opposition line, during the Califor- 
nia gold fever, he contracted with 
the Nicaraguan Government for the 
use of lakes and territory for trans- 
portation of freight and passengers 
from ocean to ocean, he agreeing to 
pay a large sum for the privilege. 
The debt accumulated until it 
reached several millions, not one 
cent of which has ever, even to this 
day, been paid. During the time 
he was using the country for his 
own benent, he sent several hun- 
dred men down on his’ steamers 
equipped to revolutionize the coun- 
try and to try and form some sort 
of a de facto government to open 
a loophole for him to get out of pay- 
ing his debt. Poor fellows! Most 
of them were killed or died of fever, 
sad victims to Vanderbilt’s rapa- 
cious intrigue and cupidity. 


A Valuable Coal Ship. 
Before the sailing of the Cortez, 


Vanderbilt’s steamer, Uncle Sam 
brought up the ultimatum from San 
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Juan. If, on the arrival of the Cor- 
tez, arrangements were not made 
for an immediate payment of the 
debt, all the Vanderbilt property 
would be seized. It was known in 
New York when the coal ship was 
due at San Juan, and Mr. Cross was 
sent out to San Francisco to manage 
the affair. The coal ship had to be 
saved, coal being worth at that time 
$30 per ton and over. It was planned 
to send the Cortez down to tow her 
away and take as many passengers 
as they could get to pay expenses 
of the trip, and, as it proved in the 
end, sacrificing the lives and de- 
stroying the health of the passen- 
gers from cruel treatment, starva- 
tion and. the deadly effect of a tropi- 
cal climate. To do it they had also 
to break the maritime laws in 
changing the destination of the 


steamer without official authority. 

After the passengers had retired 
that night, the Cortez loosened her 
mooring, taking the huge coal ship 


in tow to save herself from seizure, 
taking us all we did not know 
where, to some unknown destina- 
tion. 

The late William Garrison was on 
board, and stepped ashore, and in 
the hurry and secrecy to get the 
steamer out of the harbor, he was 
not notified. He was obliged to 
sail 600 miles in an open .boat te 
reach Panama, to get transporta- 
tion to San Francisco. It was dur- 
ing the rainy season that he made 
the trip, and he contracted sciatica, 
from which, I believe, he never en- 
tirely recovered. 

Slowly we wended our way south- 
ward, making little over three miles 
an hour, arriving at Panama on the 
8th of April, after having suffered 
fearfully from heat and want of 
proper nourishment. In fact, after 
leaving port the passengers were 
treated as though they were “tramps 
asking each day their daily bread.” 
Arriving at the port of Panama, 
some of the passengers called on the 
captain and wished to know what 


he was going to do with us, as the 
mail steamer was not due until the 
13th of April. 


Arrived at Panama. 


Captain Collins then got upon the 
wheel-house and told the passen- 
gers that as long as the “grub” 
lasted they could remain on board. 
Dinner came—salt black pickled 
beef; beans, raw, merely swelled, 
and hard bread, with black bugs 
running out of it. The children ate 
the beef (hungry children will eat 
anything), and were very thirsty 
after and crying for water. I went 
to the steward and told him to have 
the tank filled, as it was empty. He 
replied: “Madam, there is not a 
drop of water on. board. If you want 
your children to have water, you 
wiu have to take them ashore.” My 
babe was crying from hunger. I 
had no nourishment for her, as I 
was in a state of starvation myself, 
and she only drew blood from my 
breasts. I went into the galley and 
offered five dollars for a paper of 
corn starch, as I could not see my 
child die for want of food. The 
cook replied: “I am very sorry for 
your poor baby; I have a little one 
myself at home, but cannot give you 
what you ask. I have positive or- 
ders not to give anything to the 
passengers.” I was standing on 
deck near Mr. Cross, when one of 
the colored servants came to him 
and said: “Massar Cross, the pas- 
sengers are saying awful hard 
things, and will make it very hot 
for the Commodore when they get 
to New York.” His reply was: 
“Let the passengers go to hell.” I 
then concluded to go ashore, al- 
though I dreaded the climate, hav- 
ing had the Panama fever. April 
oth we were landed at Panama. The 
captain would not send us ashore 
in one of the ship’s boats. I paid 
$10 for my family and baggage to 
be landed by the avaricious boat- 
men. I took rooms at the Ocean 
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Hotel, opposite the depot, at a cost 
of $10 a day, awaiting the arrival 
of the mail steamer. The passen- 
gers all came ashore; they had to 
do sq or die of. starvation. Oh, how 
dreadful were my feelings and suf- 
fering to be thus thrown ashore 
with my little family, the eldest not 
eight years, the youngest nct five 
months old. Weak and emaciated 
from the effect of the long, weari- 
some voyage from San Juan to 
Panama and want of proper food, 
my constant thoughts were, what 
will become of my helpless children 
if I am taken from them? It was 
well I could not foresee the terrible 
scenes I had to pass through—death 
and rapine. On the evening of 


The Memorable 15th of April, 


news came that the steamer Geor- 
gia had arrived at Aspinwall from 
New York with passengers. I was 
delighted in thinking that deliver- 
ance was so near. Soon the John 
L. Stephens arrived from San Fran- 
cisco to connect with the Georgia. 
The streets were soon filled with 
the new arrivals, walking, chattii.g 
and purchasing. There were about 
1,000 persons from the three steam- 
ers. All of a sudden a row occurred 
between one of the steerage passen- 
gers of the Georgia and a fruit ped- 
dler about the price of a _water- 
melon. Soon the melee became gen- 
eral, and terminated in a massacre 
and riot. In a few minutes the re- 
port of firearms and the cry of the 
natives, “Death to every American,” 
filled the air. The proprietor of the 
Ocean House closed doors and win- 
dows and told us to be very quiet 
and we need have no fear. Next 
we heard them attack the building 
and trying to force the doors, which 
yielded to their weight. The in- 
furiated mob rushed in, yelling and 
destroying everything in the dining 
room and first floor. The superin- 
tendent of the railroad rushed up- 
stairs and cried in a loud voice for 
all to leave the building immedi- 
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ately and follow him to the depot. 
He said the natives would not dare 
molest ra:iroad property. Twilight 
had now merged into darkness; the 
only light was the blaze from the 
firearms. Cries of “Murder!” and 
“Oh, my God!” the shrieks of 
frightened women and _ children, 
nile’ the air, 


In the Depot. 


We were all rushed into a room 
over the depot, about fifty feet long 
and twenty wide, and the terror- 
stricken people continued to pile ir 
until there were between 600 and 
700 panic-stricken men, women and 
children. It was crowdea to suffo- 
cation. We had been there but a 
short time when the depot was at- 
tacked, the balls ranging three feet 
from the floor. ‘Lhe walls consisted 
of a very thin weather boarding, 
through which the balls whizzed as 
if in open air. After several had 
been killed and wounded, an order 
was given for all to lie down flat on 
the floor, to get out of the range of 
the balls. Men became wild, and 
would have thrown themselves head 
foremost on helpless children had 
not others, more calm, exclaimed: 
“My God! don’t smother the child- 
ren!” Meantime cries in the Span- 
ish tongue filled the air: “Burn! 
Burn! Death to every American!” 
The room was filled with smoke, 
caused by the constant firing; but 
as we did not know the cause we 
thought the builaing had been fired 
and our doom was sealed. We 
had no hope. Despair had now taken 
possession of the people. 

The militia was at last ordered 
out. When we heard the sound of 
the drums one loud cry broke forth: 
“We are saved! Saved!” Our hopes 
were only momentary, for the 
troops, instead of protecting us, 
fired a volley into the uepot. 


The Escape. 


Thus we all remained in that aw- 
ful condition with our faces to the 
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floor for several hours. The moon 
rose about half-past eleven, when 
the rioters, tired and stupid from 
the effect of liquors which they had 
taken from the buildings they had 
sacked, and wishing to divide their 
spoils, became comparatively quiet. 
Then we were ordered to leave the 
building and proceed to the little 
Taboga, to be taken out to sea. 
While on the way to the boat a na- 
tive tore my ear-rings from my ears 
ana one ear was terribly lacerated. 
As it was reported there would be 
a renewed attack by daylight, sad 
to relate, many of the people be- 
came panic-stricken and did ndédt 
wish to leave the depot. They 
screamed, raved and yelled, and had 
no control whatever over them- 
selves. Finally, through tact aad 
good management of the railroad 
superintendent, order was restored. 
We then proceeded to the Taboga. 
Before we arrived the boat was 
densely crowdea with persons from 
various places seeking safety, as 
also the dead and wounded that 
were gathered from the street. In 
leaving the depot we had to step 
over the dead bodies of our brave 
countrymen who had fallen defend- 
ing the ladies and children, some 
of them being terribly mutilated, 
their foreheads being cleaved open 
by the machete. It was a ghastly 
spectacle by moonlight. 

The vessel containing the wound- 
ed and the dying steamed out to the 
John L. Stephens, placing those 
bound for San Francisco on board 
and returning with those for As- 
pinwall. The tide being out we 
were landed on a promontory that 
is covered with water at high tide, 
and it was with the greatest difh- 
culty we could step from one rock 
to another, as they were covered 
with barnacles and slime. Enter- 
ing the city once more at 8 o’clock 
a. m., suffering from intense heat 
and exhaustion, my feet bleeding 
\4 was in my stockinged feet, hav- 
ing lost my slippers in the depot), 


having been cut by the barnacles. 
I then learned to my horror that 
the baggage trains had been sacked, 
also the Ocean Hotel, my trunks 
having shared the same fate. I 
then realized that I was in a for- 
eign land, clotheless and penniless. 
In going to the depot I passed the 
dead bodies, dreadfully mutilated. 
Some had their tickets for the At- 
lantic side stuck to their breasts in 
derision. When on the cars, en 
route for Aspinwall, my infant was 
seized with cholera infantum, and 
I had to tear the clothes from my 
person to supplye the wants of 
nature for her. 


A Difference in Treatment. 


Among the passengers was Mrs. 
Ogden, of Louisville, Ky., with her 
two children—one an infant a few 
months old, the other a little girl 
about two years of age. When the 
riot commenced, she ran _ panic- 
stricken to find a place of safety for 
herself and little ones. When 
found, they were imbedded in the 
tide mud under the Mail Company’s 
wharf. A rope was placed around 
her waist, and she was raised to 
the wharf. Oh, such a sight! The 
mother still holding on to her babes, 
the little one having its arm clasped 
tightly around its mother’s neck. 
None of them had any resemblance 
to human beings. The mud had 
dried on their faces and formed 
hideous masks. Only the whites 
of their eyes could be seen through 
it. Mrs. Ogden possessed a most 
luxuriant head of hair, which had 
escaped from its fastenings and 
hung down her. back like a stick of 
wood, so saturated had it been with 
the tide fluid and mud, When it be- 
came dry, it was not flexible enough 
to bend. The lady passengers on 
the Atlantic steamer, with the as- 
sistance of the stewardess, worked 
very hard with the family for two 
days, when they became recogniz- 
able, and Mrs. Ogden’s beautiful 
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hair was saved from the shears. 
Once on board the mail steamer, all 
praise to them, the captain and off- 
cers did all in their power to alle- 
viate our sufferings. The captain 
said: “Ladies, take any article on 
board, sheets, curtains, etc. I will 
be responsible to the company.” 
They could have treated us as in- 
truders, as we were Vanderbilt’s 
passengers, and he was running a 
fierce opposition to the Mail Com- 
pany. On my arrival home my 
father died, and I was too ill to at- 
tend his funeral.. I had a violent 
attack of brain fever, superinduced 
by the terrible scenes just passed 
through. I was confined to my bed 
for nearly one year, and suirered 
from insomnia. My physician 
thought it would permanently affect 
my brain. I left home for New 
York under the care of an experi- 
enced nurse, arriving May, 1857. 


An Interview with Vanderbilt. 


I called at the office of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, No. 5 Bowling Green, 
and introduced myself as one of the 
passengers of the Cortez. I gave 
him a graphic description of our 
journey, which he already knew 
about, and asked him what repara- 
tion he wanted to make. His an- 
swer was, “Not acent.” I then told 
him I did not wish to sacrifice my- 
self and family to fill the coffers of 
the Vanderbilts. Hle looked at me 
and said: “Miadam, have you not 
lived long enough to know that the 
big fish always eat the little ones?” 
I returned to San Francisco, still 
feeble. In a short time my nervous 
debility terminated in epileptic at- 
tacks, the physicians said, caused by 
fright. I have been under medical 
treatment ever since. I went East, 
and as I have never become recon- 
ciled to the misfortunes inflicted by 
Vanderbilt, I concluded to give him 
another chance to make reparation. 
I thought old age and infirmities 
might have wrought a change. | 


sent him my legal documents for 
him to examine. He returned them 
with the cruel words within in his 
own handwriting, “Crazy or mad.” 
I knew no more of him until I 
heard of his death in July, 1877. I 
was then at the United States Ho- 
tel, Saratoga. 


William H. Vanderbilt 


was there with his family. My feel- 
ings not having undergone a change 
I sent him my card, requesting an 
interview. I told him my business. 
He said: “I know very little about 
the matter, as I was then farming 
in New Jersey.” I referred him to 
his father’s books, also to Mr. Cross, 
and to William Garrison, who were 
on the Cortez, and to C. K. Garri- 
son, who was cognizant of the whole 
transaction, being the agent at San 
Francisco, and also had an interest. 
He said: “How can you expect me 
to pay a debt which my father re 
fused during his life?” I said: “A 
very good reason, as a man’s just 
debts should be paid at his death, 
if not before.”. He said, “No.” I 
then offered to place it before a 
committee of arbitration, and to let 
the decision settle the question. He 
said: “I could not do so. I am not 
interested.” I then said: “Mr. Van- 
derbilt how would you like it if 
you purchased tickets for your wife 
and family on one of the Cunard 
steamers for Paris, and the com- 
pany lands them at the British West 
Indies to suffer by a mob or die of 
fever?’ He replied: “I would sim- 
ply tell Mrs. Vanderbilt next time 
she traveled to take another line of 
steamers.” I looked at him with 
amazement. Oh, how he reminded 
me of his father when he said to 
me: “Have you not lived long 
enough to know the big fish always 
eat the little ones?’ He had the 
same metallic expression of his il- 
lustrious sire. Like father like son. 
When the steamship Cortez re- 
turned to San Francisco she was 
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libeled by the passengers or their 
agents, when to their great surprise 
they learned that a previous at- 
tachment had been placed on all 
the property belonging to the Van- 
derbilt Steamship Company by the 
agent, C, K. Garrison, for the sum 
of $800,000, an alleged debt due to 
him from Vanderbilt. All the 
property was sold to satisfy this 
attachment. So ended the Vander- 
bilt interest on the Pacific Coast. 
The strata forming the basis of 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s colossal 
fortune was an inordinate thirst for 
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gold and perfidy to mankind to ac- 
quire it. During the four years of 
the Vanderbilt steamship line to 
California, the books that are now 
packed in the basement of No. 5 
Bowling Green, New York City, 
show a clear gain of $1,100,000 
every three months, and yet a vast 
uumber died from miserable fare, 
ill ventilation and over-crowding. 
The widows and orphans deprived 
of their inheritance by the Vander- 
bilt deal in the Harlem Railroad in 
years gone by could chant a sad re- 
quiem to their memory. 





WITH THE 


NEW BOOKS 





BY ARTHUR 


“Frozen Dog Tales, and Other 
Things,” is the title of a small col- 
lection of humorous stories, pur- 
porting to be written by the editor 
of “The Howling Wolf,” the lead- 
ing newspaper of the strenuous 
town of Frozen Dog, Idaho. The 
stories, newspaper extracts, and 
general features are in conformity 
with the _ theoretical wild and 
woolly West of a past decade, with 
the proverbial bad men, lynchings, 
gunplay and other familiar adjuncts 
of the conventional frontier town— 
which exists more in fancy and the 
comic weeklies than in fact. The 
little book is entertaining and quite 
appropriate for the idle hours of 
traveling, or for relaxation after a 
day of care and hard work. 

Its author is Colonel William C. 
Hunter, and the illustrations by 
F. Holme and R. M. Hynes are 
numerous and clever. 

The Everett Press Company, 
Boston. 





“The Valley of Dreams” is the 
title of an attractive collection of 


H. DUTTON 


short poems by H. Hayden Sands, 
an English poet, whose verses ex- 
hibit finish, culture, and, aptly 
enough, a poetical imagination be- 
yond even those of many of the 
world’s famous. 

The poet is plainly an extreme 
dreamer, and frankly admits it in 
his preface, in which he says: 
“Beauty, symbolism and mysticism, 
these abstruse forces, which to us 
may Seem so strange and distant, are 
alluded to in many of the succeeding 
pages, by one who confesses to crave 
a life of idealities rather than reali- 
ties.” 

“Who shall say,” he continues, 
“but that we are receptive memo- 
ries, but dwellers for a little space 
among The Host of Passing Shad- 
ows, and that perhaps, after all, we, 
one with them, are like to the gath- 
ering mists upon the Evening 
Waters.” 

T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh, and Al- 
fred Bartlett, Boston. 





“Mister Bill” is a tale of love, 
politics, right, wrong and industrial 
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strife, in which the author, Albert 
E. Lyons, presents as a hero a type 
of virility that is ideal, but rarely 
found in actual life. This hero is 
a marvel of physical, mental and 
moral strength, truly an admirable 
man in every way, and the princi- 
pal merit of the book is in its pre- 
sentation of so noble a character af- 
ter which to pattern. The story is 
replete with action, its scenes are 
laid in every-day, twentieth century 
American surroundings and condi- 


tions. It teaches commendable 
moral lessons, and ends satisfactor- 
ily. 


Richard G, Badger, The Gorham 
Press, Boston. 





William Byron Forbush has sup- 
plied a conspicuous want in “The 
Boys’ Life of Christ,’ which ap- 
peared on the literary market just 


before the Christmas season. It is 
a carefully prepared history of 
Christ, written in interesting narra- 
tive style, making a book not only 
wholesome and instructive, but en- 
tertaining and sympathetic for 
youthful minds. It does not enter 
into the theology or the philosophy 
of Christ, put aims more at ac- 
quainting the young readers with 
the Christian character, placing be- 
fore them the life of the Redeemer 
from boyhood, making Him appear 
as one in sympathy with the emo- 
tions of boyhood and adolescence. 

The book is clearly written, and 
is amply illustrated with plates made 
from sketches and famous paintings, 
such as those of Holman Hunt, 
Gerome, Pauwels, and other noted 
artists. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York and London. 





BECAUSE 





BY FRANCES ANNE COWLES 


In Nature everywhere I find 

Sweet solace for the sad and troubled mind. 
Oft-times I come, worn and oppressed, 
From man’s hard world of toil, 

Of strife and anxiousness, 

And give myself to her; 

She leads me into God’s own world of peace, 


Where tired hearts find rest. 
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